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se SHAFTS of flashing light race igh 
welcoming factory windows. Surely they put 
to rout any gloom inside. What can dispel shad ind 
darkness more completely than the sun when it~ path 
is cleared? Yet it often fails. 


Dust-covered ceilings catch and hold som: its 


+ 


brilliance. Gray, dirt-smudged walls absorb its licht. 


eo 


For years, mill owners have paid dearly for this light 
they never got. They have contributed thousands to 
shifting shadows and gray gloom. 

Today, however, science has done much to cancel 
these payments. Du Pont chemists have developed a 
whiter finish for interior mill walls. A finish that stays 





whiter... resists yellowing...sheds dust. Speeding 
light does not turn laggard when Dulux Mill White 
covers walls and ceilings. 
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This is an example of a definite service to industry, 


ry 


one of many in du Pont history. In fact, in providing 


a 


finishing materials of greater service value, du Pont 
chemists have been responsible for many of the major 
developments in finishes in the last ten years. 

You know Duco, of course. Then there’s Automotive 
Dulux for trucks, and Dulux Marine Finish for ships. 
In fact, wherever you go you find leaders in industry 
relying on many different du Pont Finishes for tractors, 
radios, washing machines, refrigerators and countless 
other products. Home owners, too, use du Pont Paints 
and Varnishes to beautify and protect their homes 
There is a du Pont Finish for every purpose. E. |. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 


REG. y. s. Pat OFF 


FINISHES 


for industry and home 


DUCO...PAINTS...VARNISHES...DU UX 


. U. S. PAT. 
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i A big coil spring ‘steps "’ right over bumps 
and in the road . . . there's no axle to trans 
‘ mit shock from one wheel to another 
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ins The water in the glass does not «spill with 
: . the motor racing. Floating Power engine 
hate Plymouth 18 the only Low- priced Car mountings put an end to motor vibration 
ry, with all these Vital Features | 
ng , : , . 
nt wr PAY MORE and get less than _ gives you this vital safety feature. 
~ Plymouth offers? Look at “All Do you want the protection of a 
ihre”... get all the facts. Safety-Steel Body, the vibrationless 
Do you want Individual Wheel comfort that Floating Power engine 
ve Springing ... the feature that ends mountings give? Again, check the 
S. nose bounce and road fight? You get low-priced cars! Plymouth alone 
y itina Plymouth... at alower price. gives you both of these features. 
s, Do you want quick-stopping, self- Maybe you didn’t know there was <= 7m 
a equalizing Hydraulic Brakes? Plym- such a difference in low-priced cars. Plymouth's safety-steel body means longer 
outh, alone, of the low-priced cars, It pays to look at “All Three.” ee “sacl + —y- or ian 


ra! 
Hydraulic Brakes. .. are always self-equal- 


izing. They give you quicker. surer stops — 
without side-skid— and fewer relining jobs! 
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FIT YOUR 


Figure \Y/ork 
to ( OMPTOMETER 
PEG-BOARD FORMS 


SAVE TIME, 


MONEY, 


MISTAKES 














COMPTOMETER 


COMPTOMETE 


METHODS 


Forms designed for maximum effi- 
ciency are used with the Compt- 
ometer Peg-Board method. This 
method is adaptable to any volume 
of sales, payroll, material, expense, 
and other analyses. It produces 
final results from original figures 
by speeding the work and reduc- 
ing errors. And no elaborate me- 
chanical equipment is necessary. 
Properly designed forms, plus the 
Comptometer Peg-Board combina- 
tion, do the job quickly, easily, 
economically. 

A typical Peg-Board form is re- 
produced at the left. Holes indi- 
cated at the top of the form are 
punched so that the forms may be 
“shingled” or overlapped on metal 
pegs across the board. Thus only 
the items to be distributed are 


visible. Sounds simple, and it is 





(TRADE-MARE) 


... but a lot of study and « 


ence go into designing th: 


correctly. 


Comptometer representati\ 


skilled in designing suitabi 


Let one of them study your | 
lem and suggest the proper form 


for your work. Just such a stu 


for a California growers’ a 


tion saved them $9000 a year! 
further information fill out 
coupon below. No obligation. Fe! 
& Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinoi 


Chicago, Il. 


Please advise how you can help us : 


‘FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1733 N. Paulina Street 


our forms to get cost figures quickly 


economically. 
Name 
Address 


City_ 


State 
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Washington Bulletin 


W \SHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Correspondents )—Clear 


indicat 1 
used to re 


a move 


in given at the White House that paper money might be 
fund government bonds is tremendously important. Such 
would cut the government interest burden, therefore help 


budget balancing. Second, it would free hundreds of millions, if 
& ° . ° « ° . 
aot billions, in banks, now frozen in anticipation that the banks will 


have to absorb bonds. 

The danger of paper money, in 
the President’s view, held con- 
jstently for more than 10 years, is 
that it would encourage Congress 
fo use paper money for running 
expenses of government. This 
leads to chaos, the President 
thinks. In short, paper money is 
all right for debt retirement, pro- 
viding the same amortizing fea- 
ture is attached which would 
apply to bonds, but very danger- 
ous for running expenses. 


Seaway Fight Just Begun 

Roosevelt took his first big defeat 
at the hands of the Senate, failure to 
ratify the St. Lawrence Seaway, as 
merely the first round of battle, with 
assurance of final decision unim- 
paired. He believes the seaway will 
be built, if not immediately, then 
later. He thinks Canada will com- 
plete the seaway itself otherwise, 
which would handicap American ship- 
ping, as Canada would have legal if 
not moral right to charge tolls to 
American vessels, while permitting 
British Empire ships free transit. 


Bonus Veto Certain 

Positive veto of the bonus if passed 
by the Senate is assured from the 
White House, with almost as great 
certainty that Congress cannot pass 
it over the veto, Teaphee more than 
the required two-thirds majority in 
the House vote. 


Air Consolidation Possible 

Consolidation of all government 
air forces under one head is a distinct 
possibility, as the Presidential mind 
now is working. 

Meanwhile the prospect is that a 
complete reorganization of existing 
airline corporations will be forced be- 
fore allowing companies now under 
displeasure of the Administration tw 
bid for new contracts. This is neces- 
sary to save the face of the Adminis- 
tration in what is generally regarded 
as its first important blunder. 


New Mason-Dixon Line 
Battle over differentials in wages 
under the cotton garment code, which 
has been aired in almost the only law- 
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THIS WEEK 
Roosevelt's views on green- 


backs—when they're good, 
and when theyre not. 


Protectionism—a new def- 
inition. 


A new Mason-Dixon line. 











suits yet heard on codes, has just been 
settled by NRA by eliminating Bal- 
timore from the Southern Division, 
where minimum wages are 7}c. an 
hour below Northern plants. The 
new order specifies the 38th parallel 
as the dividing line out to Kansas, 
thence along the Northern Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 
borders, and along the western border 
of Arizona to the Mexican border. 
A study is to be made as to whether 
there shall be differentials between 
urban and rural localities. 


Wholesale Tax Prosecutions 

The Mellon, Jimmy Walker, and 
other tax cases are to be followed by 
literally hundreds, if not thousands, 
of grand jury investigations of past 
tax delinquencies. The Administra- 
tion’s idea is to absolve officials of the 
Tax Bureau from the responsibility of 
deciding whether to make each case 
a criminal prosecution, in the belief 
evasion was a deliberate effort to 
cheat the government, or a civil suit 
in the belief omission or false state- 
ment was mere error. 


Copper Code Crop 

After numerous industry - drawn 
codes for copper came a cropper either 
over intra-industry quarrels or NRA 
hurdles, Deputy Administrator H. O. 
King nae | an NRA-drawn “infor- 
mal outline” into this week’s hearing. 
Everyone had a chance to jump on it 
—and did. 

Clauses on marketing, production 
and price control, output and sales 
allotments drew fire. Arizona in- 
terests urged state production quotas, 
demanded prohibition of imports and 
exports. melting interests took a 
whack at the speculators. It was a 
lively two-day party and is to resume 
next week where it left off. 


Ships in Goldfish Bowls 

Direct shipping subsidy recom- 
mended by Secretary Roper follows 
the general Administration philos- 
ophy of goldfish bowl proceeding. 
Forms of discrimination suggested, 
however, have a political flavor that 
terrifies those not affiliated with the 
New Deal. 

Three distinct classes of subsidies 
are recommended to cover respectively 
construction cost differentials, ope rat- 
ing cost differentials, and trade pene- 
tration costs on routes ited for 
trade development and presumably 
tariff negotiation. Any enactment of 
a shipping subsidy by the Congress 
seems unlikely. 


Loans to Industry 
From half a million to a million 
men will be put to work on produc- 
tion of capital goods as a result of 
loans to be effected under the new 
intermediate banks system, according 
to the Federal Reserve survey. Fin- 
ishing touches are being put on the 
bill by Reserve experts. No opposi- 
tion of any importance is forecast, 
though some legislators discount the 
value of the institutions. The plan 
is to have one intermediate bank in 
each Federal Reserve District, with 
the objct of making up to 5-year leans 

to capital goods industries. 


Deposit Insurance Stands 

Extension of the present bank de- 
posit insurance scheme, protecting in 
full deposits up to $2500 and smaller 
percentages a larger deposits, for 
another year, instead of carrying out 
the original law to protect larger de- 
posits more fully, now is assured. 
First advocated by Senator Vanden- 
berg, then by the President, Congress 
will pass it. 


What Congress Will Do 

Senator Robinson's list of expected 
Congressional enactments before ad- 
journment includes tariff authority for 
the President, the stock market regu- 
lation bill, completion of the tax 
measure, amendment of the munici- 
pal bankruptcy proceedings, further 
air mail action, sugar quota bill, pub- 
lic works appropriation of $2 billions 
additional, additional agricultural re- 
lief, especially cattle, with as few 
other new basic commodities as Con- 
gress can manage under the log- 
rolling system, Seseumneneal appro- 
priation bills, and numerous items of 
routine business. 

No official Administration support 
yet emerges for the 30-hour weck or 
other most-argued measures. Relax- 
ing of new securities rules is not 
wanted but may be forced if construc- 
tion and heavy industries press vigor- 
ously. 
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45. BUSINESS WEEK soitiy,moex or 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY = «64.0 
40|. PRobuction 
%& Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) , 46.2 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, thousands, 4 week basis) 
% Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) vs *1,375 
35 |. Electric Power (millions K. W. H.) 1,647 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 101 
* Miscellaneous & L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 61 
30 a % Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,217 
*% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) $5,386 
PRICES (Average for the Week) 
25 - Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $.82 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) $.124 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) $32.40 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.).. . $.078 
20 a All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 = 100) 745 
FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,549 
15 a Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t'g member banks (millions) $17,425 
*% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,673 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,495 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep’t’g member banks (millions) $844 
10 a Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $103.24 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) ; $92.82 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 13% 
oa Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) . 260 
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Preceding 


Week 
164.0 


102 

61 
$2,852 
$5,370 


$.82 
$.124 
$32.40 
$.078 
74.4 


$2,565 
$17,400 
$4,665 
$3,520 


$858 
$103.47 
$91.72 


1% 
14-14% 
253 


fi. 8 


Year 
Ago 
48.6 


15 
$2,468 
878 
1,391 


80 
54 


+ 
$7,246 


$28.35 
$.054 


$3,661 


$15,728 
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$4,551 
$3,759 
t 
$84.96 
$75.14 
t. 
; 
494 


§4-year average, 1929-1932 % Factor in Business Week Index 
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1929-33 = 
Average 
776 


53 
$8,371 
1,276 
1,609 


122 

81 
$$5,463 
$5,339 


$$.87 
§$.135 
$32.16 
$.117 
$81.4 7 


$1,789 


§$2,893 
$134.98 4 
$88.65 
$4.2 
$4.1 
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The Business Outlook 


ON second thought, a considerable section of industry is concluding 
shat it might be better to acquiesce in the hours and wages demand 
ofthe NRA rather than face more drastic legislation by Congress, as 
he Connery 30-hour bill and the Wagner bill aimed at outlawing 
company unions. The latter is much the sorer point around steel 


and motor shops. 


Fear of labor difficulties and a few persistent production snags 
Jow up activity in steel and automotive towns. Lifting of wintry 
weather is having the anticipated effect in slowing down coal and 
electric power production, though comparison with last year’s mora- 


rium week make this year’s figures look good. 


retail trade continue on the up- 
ward grade. Preparations for 
Faster business have entailed 
building up payrolls in many 
lines. But it will be some time 
before the growing ranks of ex- 
CWA workers are absorbed. 


Hours. Wages and Unions 

Acceptance of the 36-hour week in 
the refractory and packaging indus- 
cries, as well as by a large liquor 
company, is significant. On the eve 
of the scheduled meeting of the Na- 
tional Labor Board to consider the 
grievances of certain automobile 
workers, the N.A.C.C., official spokes- 
man of the motor industry, recom- 
mended the reduction of code hours 
from 40 to 36 per week, with com- 
pensating increases in hourly rates. 
The defensive attitude expressed in 
the statement of the Chamber indi- 
cates that it is easier to make conces- 
sions on wages and hours regardless 
of added costs involved than to swal- 
low any kind of unionization. On 
this point the industry appears un- 
shakable. Ford pce Mi pm $5 a 
day minimum, affecting 47,000 out of 
70,000 employees. 


Steel Wages May Rise 

Much interested, but as yet less 
vitally concerned in immediate strife, 
is the steel industry. While the motor 
industry found it necessary to secure 
permission to operate 48 hours a week 
to meet the spring demand for cars 
after a belated start, the steel indus- 
(ty averaged but 29.2 hours per week 
in January, and probably little more 
in February. Yet there is at least a 
disposition to raise rates which in 
January stood at 58.3¢ per hour, pos- 
sibly increasing prices to il 
partial coverage. Steel leaders agree 
such a course would be preferable to 
union recognition. 


_ Everyone Buying Steel 

The first slackening of the steel Op- 
erating rate occurred this week, but 
itis hardly large enough to be signifi- 
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Carloadings and 





cant. Whatever diminution there may 
be in orders from motor manufac- 
turers is overbalanced by the growing 
demands from railroads, farm equip- 
ment producers, tin plate manufac- 
turers, and other miscellaneous steel 
users. About 75,000 tons of rails have 
been purchased recently, and an equal 
amount is pending. Steel makers also 
expect that structural steel will get a 
break as spring nears. 


234,500 Cars in February 

Motor production in February fell 
a bit short of the optimistic forecasts 
of trade experts. Latest guesses, 
based on the reports of members of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce covering the United States 
and Canada, run around 234,500 com- 
pared with 167,910 in January. This 
is a gain of nearly 40° and brings the 
first 2 months’ score to something 
more than 402,000 cars. February 
passenger car sales computed by R. L. 
Polk, on the basis of the first 8 states 
reporting, look about 50° better 
than the January totals, or some 
95,000 against 61,000. 

General Motors more than dou- 
bled its February sales to consumers 
in the United States, though the total 
of 58,911 is only 39° better than the 
February, 1933, record when business 
conditions were considerably worse 
than currently. Yet, net earnings of 
$13 millions for the first quarter are 
forecast. 


Coal Trend Seasonal 

Both soft and hard coal produc- 
tion was curtailed during the week 
ending Mar. 3, and if the cold wave 
is really broken, the normal down- 
ward seasonal trend will be resumed. 
Operators are now urging a tax on 
natural gas and denouncing the fed- 
eral electric power project as inimical 
to the coal industry. 

Demand for electric power also 
slackened during the week ended Mar. 
10, but since last year was practically 
the low in wer consumption, the 
spread has widened to 18.4%. 


Construction Outlook Better 

It looks as though March will re- 
trieve some of the construction losses 
of February. Lumber mills booked 
more business during the first week 
of March than in any week of the 
last 3 months. Heavy construction 
contracts opened the month with the 
largest volume of the year, with the 
aid of important private projects, such 
as Mr. Ford’s $10-million steel finish- 
ing mills. 


Carloadings Reach a Peak 

Carloadings achieved a new peak 
for the year during the week ending 
Mar. 3, and if early returns for the 
succeeding week are a guide, the level 
will be sustained. February broke 
through the 1932 totals, and March 
promises to widen the breach. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is pleased with 
the growing popularity of its store- 
door delivery scheme. February ship- 
ments handled were double those of 
December when the new system was 
inaugurated. 

Class I roads found their January 
gross operating revenues nearly 14°, 
ahead of a year ago, while net operat 
ing income gained a lead of 128°. 
The steady rise in net operating in- 
come during 1933 helped the roads to 
reduce their net loss to $13.8 millions 
compared with a net loss of $150.6 
millions in 1932. 


New York Jobs Pick Up 

February employment in the indus- 
trial state of New York made the 
sharpest increase over January in 19 
years of records, amounting to 5.8. 
Seasonal gains in clothing, metals and 
machinery, rubber and leather goods 
were unusual. Ohio reports similar 
sharp increases, foreshadowing the 
next national report of the federal 
agencies. 


Retail Sales Improve 
Department store sales last month 
were 16% ahead of a year ago. The 


Federal Reserve Board's adjusted 
index rose slightly over January, 
reaching 70% of the 1923-1925 


average. 

Once again southern and western 
states reported the best percentage in- 
creases, 38° for the Dallas district, 
37% for Atlanta, 32% for Chicago. 
New York tags along at the end of 
the line with a mere 6° gain. 

Small towns also report sharper 
sales than large towns in general mer- 
chandise amounting to 43°% in Feb- 
ruaty compared with a year ago. 
Even February 1932 was beaten by 
17%. 

Mail order houses are giving more 
credit to the rise in farm prices than 
to other distributions so in farm 
areas. 
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A Complete Electrical Transcription Ser- 
vice — Programming, Recording, Placing 
—for Semi-national Spot, and Sectional 
Advertisers Throughout the United States. 









On and after April 2, 1934, the entire resources of the NBC organization will be placed at the 
disposal of the spot and sectional advertiser. After three years of study and experimeniation, 
NBC technicians have instituted a complete electrical transcription service, employing the 
latest developments of the RCA Victor Company, Inc., pioneers of 
sound recording. 















For the building of disc programs, spot advertisers are now offered the ser- 
vices of the most experienced program staff in the radio business. In addition, 
many outstanding radio artists who have been heretofore almost wholly 
; ERVI CE restricted to network programs may now be secured for recording by NBC. 


BUREAU NBC Electrical Transcription Service is available on NBC associated stations 








phe ny in many leading cities from coast to coast. Call or write the NBC Local 
SAN FRANCISCO Service Bureau for details. 
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Business Makes 


Code 
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WasHINGTON—The most important de 
elopments of the NRA Code Author 
Conference were two things that 
re not on the agenda, and were not 
Both will have a profound 

. future of NRA and of 
American industry. They were: 

(1) Industry won its right to par- 
decisions of NRA policy, in 
three committees representing all 
in business, elected by capital 
consumer goods, and service in 


nticipated 
ect on the 


pate im 





(2) The capital goods problem was 
pted as the keystone of the arch of 
ry, by NRA, by the Department 
Labor, by the President. 
The Original Idea 
stry was called to Washington 
into the job of hiring more 
ing higher wages. This 
en put into effect by a blanket 
lential order, with later exemp 
ns for industries that could prove they 
The President went away 
limb on this in his opening 


was 
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General Johnson with him. The 
ig i is to start this going with 
eches from industries that would 


al ree, in open meeting. The General 
to state it formally at the 

group meetings, then crash into the 

ght with it in his big radio speech 


various 
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across the street, which adjoins the new Postoffice building. 


Two Points 


authority conference wins industry a real partner- 
chip in NRA and convincingly sells the Administration 
the importance of the capital goods industries. 


Wednesday night. The expected sup 
port faded before the addresses of Ralph 
E. Flanders, Dr. A. J. Hettinger, and 
others (BW’—Mar10°34). General 
Johnson tried to break down this Oppo- 
sition by cross-questioning in the cm 
ployment group session, and both h« 
and William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., who was to have led the 
defense, were routed by the applause 
which greeted the supporters of the right 
of industry to solve the problem by it 
self. 
Asking for Suggestions 

The result was a decision to hear 
from industry on ‘‘alternative proposals 
for increasing employment. Wednesday 
night, General Johnson did bring out, 
merely for an administrative reason,” 
his proposal for a blanket Presidential 
order “covering not only labor but all 
of the 12 points” (BW’—Mar3'34) 
But he followed it with his invitation 
to industry to sit down with 
two groups, of capital goods and con 


him, in 


sumer goods (the committee for th 
trade and service industries was added 
later). 

By so sharp a turn was industry 
brought into NRA inner councils 

As the final meeting closed in Con 
stitution Hall, delegates crowded to the 
platform where Leon Henderson, chief 








leaned 
off the n 
industrics 


cconomist, 
nd told 


borderline 


across the footlic! ts 
embershiy of the 

which were mn 
p they belonged i 
( The 


incidentally, are based on the tenets la 
down in the concluding chapter of Cé 


sure to which 


prou 


historic moment classifications 


Leonard P. Ayres’ book The 
nomics of Recovery ") 

Both industry and NRA won tl 
battle of the conference, industry | 


cause it moved out of the ‘“town-mceet 
ing’ stage of codification wher 
could do about cod it did 


¢ provisions 
(and others) 
and do a lot of horse-trading, into 


not like was to resist then 


new period of “representative govert 
ment” where it will not mercly tak 
orders but will discuss ways and means 


to achieve the objectives of the recovery 
program NRA 
now deal with a small group, unques 
tionably representative, clothed with in 


nense power to bargain and to 


wins because it can 


support 


Old Setup Changed 


The new sctup which is alread 
functioning, with reports already in 
hand on the “alternative plans,” differs 
materially from the functions and 
powers of the Industrial Adviso 
Board, formed months ago with son 
similar idea vaguely in mind The 


new headed respectively by 
George H. Houston of the Baldwin 


Locomotive Works and George A. Sloan 


commiuttces 


of the Cotton-Textile Institute, are the 
elected repres¢ ntatives of industry, not 
merely appoined by the government 


and are duly constituted by NRA 
the great gro ips from which they come 
The first skirmish has been won, but 


Globe 


GOVERNMENT ROW—NRA headquarters are in the Commerce building, left. The Labor Department soon will occupy the 
Next in line; Internal Revenue, and Justice Department 














the final joint victory for both industry 
and NRA has yet to be achieved. It 
depends on whether both industry and 
the NRA are big enough and far- 
sighted enough to work together to 
solve the problems they have assumed. 
Industry has entered into the game with 
tremendous enthusiasm, realizing the 
opportunities and the difficulties. Gen 
eral Johnson is still grimly receptive. 
He says that the threat of the Presi- 
dential blanket order still stands. But 
he, too, sees the new possibilities in the 
cooperative plan which broke through 
the impasse and revived the faith of 
industry in NRA, sadly shaken as it 
unquestionably was in the first sessions 
of the conference. 
Price Question Remains 

For both the capital goods and con- 
sumer industries, the question of the 
price provisions of codes remains. A 
report on the hearings of the price and 
cost section of the conference, carefully 
compiled by experts from all divisions 
of NRA, and combined with the com- 
prehensive study on open price policies 
made under the chairmanship of Divi- 
sion Administrators A. D. Whiteside 
and W. Averell Harriman, will be the 
basis of the bargaining which NRA will 
do with industry over the reemployment 
issue. Industry showed in no uncertain 
terms, at the conference, that it was bent 
on having some form of price control, 
in exchange for its sacrifices to put more 
men on its payrolls. 

The Whiteside-Harriman report en- 
dorses the open price plan, including 
the interval before the announced new 
prices go into effect, with provisions 
for supervision so that they cannot be 
abused or used for “‘intimidation.”” The 
consensus of the conference in favor 
of such a decision was obviously all but 
unanimous. This, and the employment 
problem, will be worked out together 
in the meetings of the committees with 
General Johnson. 

Capital Goods Recognized 

The importance of the capital goods 
industries in the recovery, and in in- 
—s employment, was widely rec- 
ognized in Washington for almost the 
first time, as a direct result of the con- 
ference last week. This cannot be too 
greatly emphasized. All through the 
first nine months of the NRA, the point 
has been presented time and again to 
General Johnson, to Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, and to the President by econo- 
mists and industrialists, almost invar- 
iably to be met with the answer that it 
might be sound economics, but not in 
an emergency, where inefficient indus- 
tries with equipment requiring many 
hands to operate should not be jeopard- 
ized. Probably not until Dr. Hettinger 
got up before the Monday night meet- 
ing of the employment group was the 
subject presented in such form as to 
overcome the passive resistance. He 


presented a single table, wisely taking 
the unemployment estimates of the A. 
F. of L., 11,690,000, and classifying 
them as follows: 


Service Industries .......... 1,770,000 


Consumption, Goods Industries 
Durable Goods Industries 


SSU.000 


. . «6,040,000 


He pointed out that the service in- 
dustries—stores, garages, hotels—de- 
pended vitally on the prosperity of the 
capital goods industries and through 
his, Mr. Flanders’, J. W. Hook's and 
a dozen others’ speeches, the lesson was 
driven home again and again. General 
Johnson, in his closing address Wed- 
nesday night, almost for the first time 
since NRA began, spoke feelingly of 
the capital goods industries, stressed 
their importance, forgot his many stric- 
tures on the “unjustified increase in 
production capacity,” perhaps agreed 
(although he did not say so) with Dr. 
Hettinger that ‘‘a higher standard of 
living requires the production of more, 
rather than less, goods, and the equit- 
able distribution of the wealth so 
created,” remembered, perhaps, the 
arguments of advisers like Dr. Alex- 
ander Sachs, Malcolm Muir, A. D. 
Whiteside, Gen. C. C. Williams, L. 
D. Tompkins, General Thomas S. Ham- 
mond, and the host of others of his old 
and present staff who have urged this 
view upon him, almost daily, through 
the whole history of NRA. 


Labor Shortage 


Lack of skilled workers, reported 
at code conference, is confirmed 


by survey. One reason: the de- 
pression crowded out apprentices. 
WHILE everybody else is talking about 
unemployment, harassed executives in 
several important industries, particularly 
in machine tool lines, are talking about 
a labor shortage. They talked about 
it at the Washington code authority 
conference last week (BW’—Mar10'34) 
and, to their occasional surprise, found 
labor as well as industrial advisors at 
NRA confirming what they said. The 
explanation was that they were talking 
about a shortage of skilled labor. 

That such a shortage is hampering 
concerns at many points is indicated by 
a survey conducted by American Ma- 
chinist. Reasons are fairly simple. For 
one, code restrictions on working hours, 
applying to skilled as well as unskilled 
workers, have increased the force needed 
to handle the job. For example, one 
Philadelphia metal manufacturing con- 
cern asserts that, to turn out today under 
40-hour restrictions the man-hours of 
work averaged monthly in 1926 and 
1929 by 85,000 employees (working 
50 hours a week in 1926 and 494 hours 
in 1929) the Philadelphia metal manu- 


— ae 
NEW PLANNER—Leon 


Russell Sage Foundation 1 
new chief of NRA’s Re- 
Planning Division,  succ« 
Robert H. Montgomery. 


te 


facturing industry would ha 
not less than 106,000 men 
6,000 more than at the A 
eak. a 
For those who wonder why ¢ 
mation of companies during t 
sion hasn't left a surplus of sk 
available for those that are st 
running there are several ex 
besides the fact that men, 
companies, have died in the last 
Safety First 
One difficulty is that son 
men who used to be proud to 
selves skilled mechanics are 
ning gas stations, mixing s 
driving milk routes—and they 


be convinced that it is safe to let 


the life-savers they grabbed du: 
storm. Another: old timers w! 
been out of work for a long tu 
lost some of their skill—and a ! 
ployers note ruefully some of thos 
have held jobs have also lost t 
cility. Still more important, ¢! 
placement drafts of apprentic 
which companies draw in norm 
have been allowed to dwindl 
during the depression: most 

have thought that they had 

could do to hold on to their 
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natter of fact, few have 


eded loing that. If, in cutting 
an on rentice training and letting 
me » they were short in fore- 
the defense is that they were 
iy But many of them are 
inning think it a poor defense 
Comp! ig the situation 1s the fact 
+ in a good many plants, there is a 
‘hortage skilled labor because there 
- not enough steady work. Explaining 
this apparent paradox, one association 


ys: “The main complaint is 
at the work is so spasmodic that men 
ust be employed one week and laid 
@ the next. Consequently, they are 
happy and if there is any place in the 


r 
ecutive 


orld for them to get steady work, our 
slants will never see them again 

The urgency of the present business de- 
and requires the delivery of product 
. such a short time as to bar any at- 
rempts spreading work or evening 
ut the curve. The customer will not 


tand for the consequent delay: he will 
either cancel existing orders or with- 
id purchases in the first place.” 
Affects Unskilled 
If this particular trouble can be 
iagnosed as a depression ill and cured 
y an increase in business tempering the 
uyer's arrogance, most of those com- 
laining about a skilled labor shortage 
yat an increase in business will 
nake their personnel department 
Bn ker. This was their answer to the 
resident's call for a further cut in work 
irs and some of them pointed out that 
it, increasing the skilled labor 
ige, would also affect unskilled 
nployment since, in many plants, this 
tly proportioned to the number 
skilled men who can keep the jobs 
ng for helpers and other supple- 
ranks. In this situation, much 
n has been attracted by the sug- 
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rs, skilled ones allowed to work 
hours, with overtime pay 
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Wages Up, Unions Down 


The automobile industry tries a bold stroke of strategy 


to head off unionization. 


THE automobile industry is betting that 
a cut in workweek from 40 
hours to compensating wage 


its code 
36 with 
increases’ will win enough employce, 


public, and political support to bury the 


artificial issues’ that have arisen out 
of the American Federation of Labor's 
efforts to unionize the Michigan plants. 


I 
This is the explanation of that offer of 


wage and hour concessions by the Na 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com 
merce on the eve of the Labor Board's 
hearings on the union's threatened strike 
in the Buick, Fisher Body, and Hudson 
plants 

It is probably a good bet. As has 
been pointed out (BW’—Mar10'34) the 
A. F. of L. is attacking from a political 
base, rather than an economic one 
While there has been dissatisfaction 
with weekly earnings, as held down by 
the hour restrictions of the automobile 
code, and with company bonus systems, 
the general public has gained the im- 
pression that the threats arise 
largely from the Federation's organiza- 
tion drive and its efforts to demonstrate 
that it can do more for the workers than 
its new rival, the Mechanics Educational 
Society. And the public—perhaps even 
Washington-—may be concerned 
about fundamental labor principles than 
about interruption of the automobile in- 
dustry’s spectacular leadership toward 
recovery 

In the advertised announcement of 
their collective proposal to cut hours 
and raise wage rates, the members of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce made it crystal clear that they 
will fight to the last ditch on recogni 
tion of the A. F. of L. as the agency 


Strain 


less 


through which automobile workers w 


carry on collective bargaining Phe 


credited representatives ot ‘roup ol! 


iny 


employees shall be free to bargain co 


lectively in regard to matters ol 
mon interest,”” but union delegates \ 
be accredited plenipotentiary powe 


even if they represent 
workers in a plant 

At the Labor Board h« 
/ har 


iring whct 


ges of gross discrimi 


en, W. S. Knud 


he confront 


union n 


nation against 


sen, General Motors vice-president 
added, “We are willing upon proof of 
the authority of Union No. 18351 

(A. F. of L.). to negotiate tor specified 
employees We are not. however. 


said 


willing to recognize union as such 
nor to enter into any contract with it in 
hehalf of our employees.”’ Which is th 
kind of adherence to Section 7-a of th 
Recovery Act that drives labor m 
crazy by reminding them that this sé 


‘ 


tion, requiring company recognition 
accredited employee representatives, s 
nothing about union recognition 
such.” 


Wagner Bill's Threat 
Meanwhile, the existing company 
works councils will be continued in full 
force, though probably with some mod: 


hcations to help head off the Wagner 
Bill (BW’—Mar10'34). (Incidentally 
when Mr. Knudsen, remembering W 


ton, told the Labor Board on Wedn 

day that, “We have no right to bargair 
with the Board in respect to how our 
employees may choose to be represented 
and must decline to make any 
ment or accept any obligation with rr 


ommit 


spect to any obligation that may be reé 


sorted to,”’ he was counting without 








International News 


HOLD EVERYTHING—Francis J. Dillon, A. F. of L. organizer at Flint, tells Buick workers of the National Labor Board's 
decision to hear their complaints against G.M. The news was brought to Flint by James Dewey, conciliator of the U. 
ment of Labor (under the hat). James W. Bailey, president of the Buick local union, holds the gavel. 


S. Depart- 





















Wagner Bill. Its Section 207 would 

give the Board unqualified right to take 

a secret ballot or ‘utilize any other ap- 

propriate method” to ascertain employee 

representatives in a disputed case.) 
Bonus Changes 

Other concessions are in the works, 
among them simplification of the group 
bonus system whereby, on certain jobs 
as motor assembly—workers are grouped 
and paid for the number of units turned 
out, using an hourly rate as the base 
Complaints against this have arisen from 
the fact that, lately, expansion of output 
has made it necessary to put a second 
group on some jobs, splitting the old 
one and filling out with green men who 
pull down production and handicap 
experienced men. 

The motor makers’ move to brand 
the A. F. of L.’s issues as “‘artificial’’ 
in contrast with wage and hour ques- 
tions—and to separate them from those 
questions—is calculated to make organ- 
ized labor scream with indignation. But 
this indignation is likely to get less pub- 
lic attention than the fact that the manu 
facturers will seem to have reversed the 
sentiment against meeting the Presi- 


TVA Appliances 


dent’s appeal which developed at the 
cocky end of the code cules last 
week. Nor is the public apt to be im- 
pressed by the explanation that the direct 
labor cost in automobile manufacturing 
is so low a proportion of total cost that 
the National Chamber members can 
make their increases and Mr. Ford can 
come up to a $5-a-day minimum with 
far less sacrifice than implied by the size 
of the newspaper headlines. 

Detroit, now betting against an auto- 
mobile strike this month, wonders if 
there was one weak point in the indus- 
try’s strategy. This week's offer of con- 
cessions was made, after all, in the face 
of a strike threat. Will this be remem- 
bered by the workers after the public 
applause has died down—and whet their 
appetites for more of the same? The 
Chrysler Corp., credited in some quar- 
ters with having inspired this week's 
offer, is also said to have suggested that 
it be accompanied by a demand that the 
men agree to adhere to the new rates 
for a definite period, say, the remainder 
of the year. Supporters of this program 
point to its success in easing the pains 
of collective bargaining on the railroads. 


Lilienthal accepts ranges, turns down refrigerators, asks 
manufacturers to redesign products for lower costs. 


THE lucky residents of the Tennessee 
Valley will soon be cooking over elec- 
tric ranges, sold at low prices by their 
local dealers, financed by the govern- 
ment, paid for in casy instalments on 
their electric bill, but they will have to 
wait awhile for the refrigerators to be 
sold on the same terms. 

Last week, David E. Lilienthal, presi- 
dent of the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority and director of TVA, came to 
New York to look over the appliances 
otiered for federal approval and financ- 
ing. He found some 40 electric ranges, 
refrigerators, and avater heaters, a rep- 
resentative exhibit—minus the usual ex- 
hibition trappings—by almost all im- 
portant manufacturers, with the signifi- 
cant exception of General Electric, which 
is working out an entirely new re- 
frigerator. 

Upstairs, at the headquarters of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, he conducted a successful press 
conference, parrying neatly attempts to 
reveal the all-important prices, but inti- 
mating that prices asked by the manu- 
facturers were “higher. than expected.” 

With few exceptions, the appliances 
shown were merely the lowest-priced in 
the lines. Beyond elimination of chrome 
plating here and there, or a trifling sav- 
ing in hardware, they were little 
changed. There was no complete rede- 





10 


sign to make a special TVA model. In 
justice to the manufacturers, there was 
no time to work out a major change. 
This week, in Washington, Lilienthal 
announced the temporary acceptance of 
the ranges offered at prices 20% to 32% 
below present retail prices for equivalent 
guality. They will be promoted and 
financed by the Authority for 4 months, 
during which period the manufacturers 
are expected to develop designs afford- 
ing still further reduction in cost. 
Range prices were left to the manu- 
facturers to announce, with the broad 
hint that “since the price suggested was 
not the lowest, you of your own accord 
may desire to make some revision before 
announcing it to the consuming public.” 
Electric refrigerator makers were told 
that their prices, while lower than exist- 
ing prices, were still too high to reach 
the mass market. “Our objective,” 
wrote Director Lilienthal, “may call for 
an entirely new approach in the design 
of electric refrigerators, in which costs 
are markedly reduced without loss of 
essential quality and durability.” 
Manufacturers are requested to “study 
this matter of new design,” varying 
from the specifications as may be neces- 
sary, subject to approval. All this will 
take some time. Meanwhile, it is recom- 
mended that costs be “recalculated” on 
the models submitted already, that re- 





vised proposals be made 

revised prices are accepta 
tric Home and Farm A 
finance the paper, and st 

sive educational and pror 
paign for electric refriger 

Even with the governm 
assisting in the sale of 
there is considerable doubt 
try that present models w 
specifications can be sold 
which Lilienthal thinks a: 
crack open the mass market 
market price on a full-; 
(required in Southern seab 
the EHFA specifications ) 
$160. No attempt has | 
dictate what the price shall 
with a substantial discount 
ably more than the mass : 
be expected to pay for bot 
and range. 

The Mass Market 

Appliance makers know 
tance of the mass market 
refrigerator industry in par 
seen the average price drop 
total rose. Last year, the 
was passed for the first time 

This industry, paralleling t 
ment of the automobile 
skimmed the top markets 
hereafter volume must be gai 
lower income brackets. 

The situation is bigger 
Inquiries received by the Author 
big municipal utilities which \ 
to market TVA-approved 
are significant. What Lilient! 
ing is not just a good, plain 
to use in a great social experi: 
a new base price for the indust 
another Ford to break with 
and make it possible. 


Code Hearimgs 


NRA lines up a long list of in- 


dustries for hearings. 


Code hearings for next weck 
the following: Mar. 19—Ilace 1 
turing; blouse and skirt manufacturing 
furniture manufacturing; asbestos; M 
dle Atlantic preparing and wholcsa 
used textile machinery; lightning 1 
asphalt shingle, wholesaling; Mar 
cotton garment; asphalt shing! 
roofing; shipbuilding and ship 
range boilers; boat building; vegeta 
parchment paper; paper napkin n 
facturers; crepe paper industry; 
manufacturing. Mar. 21—crushed stor 
sand and gravel and slag; abrasive grat 
flavoring extracts. Mar. 22—underwear 
hotel; waxed paper; wholesale millir 
trade. Mar. 23—robes; specia 
die, and machine shop; com 
testing laboratories. Mar. 26 
lodge and motor court; ice cream 
grocery manufacturing; dresses 
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NEEDS A FORD—David E. Lilienthal, 
president of Electric Home and Farm 
\uthority, director of TVA, was not 


satisfied with electrical appliances 
submitted for government financing, 
admits it will probably take “another 
Ford” to break with tradition, get the 


price and quality specified. 


Codes, Authorities 


Half the headquarters set up for 
code administration are in New 
York City. 


On Mar. 8, 320 codes had been ap- 
roved. Of this number, 5 deal with 
re employment than is involved in 

remaining 315. Those 5 are retail- 
construction, trucking, petroleum, 
nd lumber. It is estimated there are still 
100 additional codes that will be 
pproved in due course. However, as 
udvantages of consolidating codes 
become more apparent, the total number 
will probably be cut. This process has 
ly started. 

Of the 226 code authorities created 
p to Mar. 8, 113 maintain headquarters 
n New York City. Only 31 have estab- 

lished themselves in Washington. Head- 

quarters of others are located in: Chi- 

cago, 27; Pennsylvania, 14; Ohio, 11; 

upstate New York, 4; Indiana, 3; 

Massachusetts, 3; Rhode Island, 2; 

New Jersey, 2; one each in Minnesota, 

Michigan, Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, 

- regia, North Carolina, Missouri, 
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Oil Out of Control 


With East Texas loose, the California cartel out, and the 
marketing agreements still unsigned, Administrator 
Ickes is due to ask Congress for full federal control. 


Lorp HiGH Ott ADMINISTRATOR ICKES 
has reached the end of his patience 
Within 10 days he will ask tor entire 
control of the industry, either by pro 
posing new legislation or by some other 
means. Before that occurs several mem 
bers of the industry's planning and co 
ordination committee are expected to re 

sign in disgust because of the failure ot 
big companies to cooperate. Amos | 

Beaty will succeed Wirt Franklin, presi 
dent of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, now on an in 
definite vacation. 

In 4 months since the industry begged 
Mr. Ickes for a trial at self-government, 
as an alternative to government pric« 
fixing, it has not been able to unite. The 
pooling and marketing agreements are 
still up in the air. The attempt of the 
planning and coordination committee to 
control production of gasoline has failed 
utterly, while control of crude by Ickes 
has advanced the price from 10¢ to $1 
bbl. With the price of gas about the 
same as it was, the small independent 
refiners who have to buy their crude are 
hopping mad. 

The pooling and marketing agree- 
ments submitted to Administrator Ickes 
in December had the support of 859% 
of refining capacity but negotiations are 
still in progress with those who refused 
to re-sign the agreements as amended 
by him. 

Cummings Steps In 

If more was needed to wreck the na- 
tional marketing agreement, it was the 
notice served on Ickes by the Depart- 
ment of Justice that the Pacific Coast 
gasoline marketing cartel agreement, 
which he recently approved, violated the 
consent decree entered in an anti-trust 
suit in 1930. 

Ickes went to the White House. 

Attorney-General Cummings went to 
the White House. Sparks have been fly- 
ing from the friction between the two 
cabinet members on several matters re- 
cently. 

Ickes left the White House. Said 
nothing. 

Cummings left the White House 
Said the way had been cleared for the 
cartel and specified conditions under 
which the cartel would operate to pro- 
tect the little fellow. All of them had 
previously been prescribed by Ickes with 
exception of a joker which requires 
affiliated companies to sell the products 
of their principals at the same prices 
and under the same brands as their 
principals. An affiliated company is de- 


fined as one whose policies or whose 
regular source ol supply is controlled 
directly or indirectly by any other com 
pany. This knocks out the differentials 
between the big and litth 
thus effectively destroys the purpose ot 


fellows, and 


the cartel 
As California Goes— 

If the coast cartel agreement is out 
the national marketing agreement ts out 
For two reasons: The big companies on 
the Coast won't take one without the 
other. And if the old consent decre 
vitiates the cartel. agreement, the ques 
tion is whether it doesn't actually bar 
the California companies from partici 
pating in the marketing agreement. And 
that presents the possibility that At 
torney-General Cummings is waiting to 
take a crack at the marketing agreement 
if, as, and when it ever gets going. Such 
agreements were authorized by the pe 
troleum code but Mr. Cummings seems 
to think that Mr. Ickes has taken en 
tirely too much authority on himself 
without consulting the Department of 
Justice. 

General Johnson invariably refers to 
the oil industry as Secretary Ickes’ baby 
Ickes has complained for months that he 
doesn't have sufficient authority over this 
incorrigible stepchild. The bill he is 
now drafting was inspired by the de- 
cision of the federal courts in Texas 
which held that the oil code’s applica 
tion to intrastate Operations was uncon- 
stitutional. The bill has grown with 
Ickes’ determination to lick the oil in 
dustry into line. He likes authority and 
he loves a fight. His bill would take the 
oil industry out from under NRA, put 
it directly and completely under federal 
control, which is Mr. Ickes. 

Ickes Strategy 

When slapped by the Texas judges 
a month ago, Ickes was for taking a 
juick appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court 
by the shortest route. Now he isn’t so 
eager. Quashing by the same Texas 
courts of federal indictments against al 
leged violators of the code has opened 
the way for appeal. Quinn Shaughnessy, 
head lawyer tor Ickes’ petroleum ad 
ministrative board, says he is going slow 
because the issue involves not only pe 
troleum but all NRA codes. But Mr 
Ickes’ real reason for dallying on his 
way to court Is that the situation in East 
Texas may help his bill through Con 
gress. Upholding of the code by th 
Supreme Court isn’t what Ickes wants 
now. He wants more power than the 
code will give him 








Tires, Trade-ins, Trouble 


They’re off in a new tire war, featuring mail order tires 
that are already engaged in another battle. 


ONCE more it’s war in tiredom, with 
so-called trade-in allowances the favor- 
ite weapons. No one knows exactly 
where or by whom it was started, but 
the scrap extends over considerable ter- 
ritory with dealers in the larger centers 
giving away potential profits in efforts 
to outdo the other fellow. 

Dealers are inclined to blame the mail 
order houses, point out that Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. has been particularly ag- 
gressive in bidding for the replacement 
business that is expected to run into 
considerable volume this spring due to 
improvement in business conditions. 

Catalogue Offer 

They support the claim by producing 
pages from the Sears 1934 spring arid 
summer catalogue which contain a spe- 
cial “‘trade-in’’ coupon requiring only 
that the first two letters of the old tires’ 
brand name be sent in with an order to 
carn the special trade-in allowances 
quoted in the catalogue. These average 
less than 10% and probably would 
have caused no great disturbance if 
Sears had not followed them up with 
special “value demonstrations” that, ac- 
cording to dealers, cut the heart right 
out of their profit. 

Here's how these allowances seem to 
work out. A 29x4.40-21 4-ply Allstate 
is regularly quoted at $6.48 in the cata- 
logue. With the trade-in coupon at- 
tached, Sears will sell it for $5.98 to 
mail customers, purchaser paying for 
transportation. The company’s retail 
stores list that tire at $6.48, adding 50¢ 
to the mail order price to cover ship- 
ment from factory to branch. But, 
right now, they allow $2.32, bringing 
the net price down to $4.16 and no 
extra charge for mounting. Since first- 
line tires of well-known makers list at 
$8.15, even large dealers in such tires, 
earning their 25% and the 159% maxi- 
mum volume discount, cannot meet 
those Sears prices without actually tak- 
ing money out of their pockets. 

Defensive Tactics 

Tire manufacturers, fearing that the 
Sears drive may result in a serious shift 
of patronage, are quietly supplying their 
dealers with ammunition to meet the 
attack, will replace on an even basis 
tires sold at cut prices during the trade- 
in battle so that the dealers’ stock ac- 
tually remains the same, and he will 
collect on post-battle sales the benefit 
of any price increase. 

Manufacturers and dealers are agreed 
that the 3% price increase started by 
Goodyear on Feb. 9 had nothing to do 
with the fight. Manufacturers decided 
several months ago that prices would 
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have to be raised: crude rubber and 
cotton had gone up substantially; there 
was that increase in labor cost caused 
by the shorter hours, higher wages im- 
posed by the NRA code for the tire 
industry. (Several have found costs 
up over 50%.) 

Some tire makers were planning to 
wait until conditions warranted a sub- 
stantial price raise, say 12% to 189%. 
Others had the feeling that it would be 
better to go up by easy stages, better to 
make a small increase stick than to in- 
vite a lot of chiseling and maneuvering 
by announcing a big boost. But since 
Goodyear raised its schedules, all other 
important manufacturers have fallen in 
line. 

Some manufacturers are trying to 
gain at least a temporary competitive 
advantage and give their dealers an edge 
on mail order competition by bringing 
out a new ‘noiseless’ non-skid tire that 
has a tread pattern, designed to eliminate 
the “humming” or singing noise that 
many of the present non-skid treads 
produce while rolling along at fair 
speeds over hard-surface roads. Good- 
year, Goodrich, and General are making 
deliveries on such tires; others are re- 
ported working on designs. 

Reactions to Hearings 

Meanwhile, tire manufacturers and 
dealers alike are watching the continu- 
ing hearings on the Goodyear—Sears 
Roebuck tire setup. Some of the well- 
established tire dealers who enjoy the 
year-round patronage of substantial tire 
buyers have only a casual interest. They 
recall that Goodyear has pioneered some 
of the most outstanding advances in tire 
construction. They cite the multiple-ply 
cord, the use of pneumatic tires on 
trucks, and argue that if the Sears con- 
tract helps Goodyear make better tires 
for less, little harm can come of it. If 
Sears didn’t get its tires from Good- 
year, they say, it would get them from 
someone else or make them in its own 
factories. 

The smaller tire dealers are not so 
philosophical about the situation. They 
contend that Sears sets the price level 
in the tire business, that Goodyear is to 
blame for it, and forget that chiseling 
on tire prices had been reduced to a fine 
art all over the country long before the 
mail order houses and oil companies 
entered the field. 

Oldtimers in the manufacturing end 
of the tire business, viewing the events 
that led up to the investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission, murmur of 
commercial rivalries behind the scenes, 
say they would not be surprised by 
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trouble for any company that 
in corralling such fat plums as 
Montgomery Ward, or Sta: 
tire contracts. 

Having captured the largest 
and nailed it down for 10 long 
Goodyear is in a vulnerable posits 
attack within the trade. C 
have used the hook-up to swit 
accounts. Disgruntled dealers 
ing some who have felt the th 
the Goodyear credit man—hav: 
oil to the fire. 

Large manufacturers in other 
are watching the investigation wit 
some misgivings. They see the FI¢ 
mand and publish much confident 
data that seem to have only an indir 
bearing on the case and are excecding! 
valuable to competitors. They belie 
that, until a monopoly or specific vu 
lations of the Sherman or Clayton Acts 
have been substantially proved, FTI 
investigations, such as the Goodyear 
Sears case, should be conducted in pr 
vate. 


Drug Cleanup 


Manufacturers hope for 
help; meanwhile, they try other 
ways to stop price-cutting. 
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ve made the field notorious as the 
yorite stamping ground of price cut- 
“4 majority in every branch of the 


try have always stood for price- 
legislation of the Capper-Kelly 
va the theory that permanent relief 
chiselers might be obtained 

> through some such measure. When 

NRA codes were drafted, safeguards 

ce inserted. Only a few survived, but 
“ders felt that if the minimum mark-up 
for retailers could be carried, 


se 
ch headway toward improvement 
vould result. That clause is still being 


hufied around in the NRA mill and 
‘yrther public hearings are to be held 
fore a decision is announced. 
Meanwhile, manufacturers, confident 
t greater stabilization of price condi- 
as in the retail field is in the offing, 
proceeding to drive some nails of 
eit OWN making in the coffin of the 
er 
New Sales Policy 
Bristol-Myers Co., manufacturer of 
|pana tooth paste, Sal Hepatica, Ingram’s 
wing cream, etc., has just announced 
new sales policy, published suggested 
retail prices and quantity prices and 
enly proclaims that it will take full 
lyantage of the right of refusal to sell, 
ich action has been sustained as en- 
ely legal under the anti-trust laws. 
We have a right to select our customers 
1 we do not believe it is to our ulti- 
st interests to select customers 
ho persistently refuse to adopt what 
e believe to be entirely reasonable sug- 
ns. At any rate, it is our present 
ose to select our customers on that 
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loss-leader specialists has been struck by 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., in its new 
“one-price-to-all” policy. Every direct 
buyer, large or small, will get a price 
that will enable him to make 334% 
>rofit on each item in the line. That 
ies no more than enough to cover 
Operating expenses, even for the well 
managed stores, little cutting is expected, 
because, simultaneously, retail prices 
have been reduced to take the wind out 
of the sails for the price cutter. For 
instance, large tubes of dental cream 
have been cut from 45¢ to 35¢, rapid 
shave cream from 45¢ to 35¢, shampoo 


trom 50¢ to 25¢, thereby enabling the 
smallest druggist to offer these items at 
the prices which chain and pine-board 
drug stores formerly quoted as “spe 
cials” or loss-leader items 

Other prominent manufacturers, in 
cluding Johnson & Johnson, Norwich 
Chemical, Armand, Gillette Safety 
Razor, the perfume group including 
Coty, Houbigant, Bourjois, Hudnut, ar 
trying to follow the refusal-to-sell policy 
so that the road of the chiseler is going 
to prove increasingly hard and dithcult 
in this held, particularly where nation 
ally advertised brands are concerned 


The Aviation Game 


Reshuffling the air transport pack according to McKellar- 
Black rules would leave Cord in the best position. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S new aviation 
deal calls for a thorough reshuffle and 
perhaps a tossing aside of the entire 
present pack. Carried to a logical con- 
clusion the McKellar-Black Bill could 
do just that. And many fear that the 
new organizations that might mush 
room up under the terms of this bill 
would be far less efficient, provide a 
far less satisfactory service, than those 
which so recently had their contracts 
cancelled. 

The nub of the whole problem is in 
the matter of competitive bidding. The 
President in his letter, and the Senators 
in their bill, are insistent upon the bid 
ding being free and open and the award 
being given to “the lowest responsible 
bidder.” Three courses are possible 
under these conditions. First, since 6 
months are allowed between the date of 
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Results of tests are reported to the maker. 


accidents might increase, passenger traf 


award and the first actual flight, there 
may be a wave of new companies 
created just to try to get an award, with 
out proper aviation background, experi 
ence, equipment On the strength of 
their contracts alone, they may try to 
get capital and take a chance on making 
a profit. In case the Postmaster General 
tries to weed out companies of this type 
by construing the word responsibk 
he might lay himself open to some of 
the same complaints that were made 
against his predecessor 

The second alternative is that very 
low bids may be obtained from cheap 
operators able to earn a profit by omit 
ting proper maintenance and safety dé 
vices. It is doubtful that such matters 
can ever be fully incorporated into a 
set of specifications. So much depends 
upon the watchfulness and skill of th 
Under these conditions 
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men employed. 
fall off and the commercial aviation in 
this country become disrupted. Or, as 
the third choice, the strong groups may 
obtain the contracts. In that case, it 
will be necessary, under the present bill, 
to reorganize their companies, to dis 
charge many of their higher officers 
Holding Companies 

Reorganization, it seems, is to be 
forced as part of the Administration's 
campaign to break up holding com 
panies. But actually the holding com 
pany in the air-craft industry can support 
claims that it is less objectionable than 
that *» almost any other line. Corporate 
structures are relatively simple (and ar 
rapidly being simplified further), own 
ership of subsidiaries is usually 100° 
and there is little pyramiding for pur 
poses of control. The subsidiaries have 
been retained more for convenience in 
management, they are in most cases 
really operating divisions of the parent 
company. 

The claim has been made that the 
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splitting off of the transport companies 
from those that manufacture will result 
in obtaining better planes at lower 
prices. But this is hardly borne out by 
the facts. Only in the United group is 
there any very complete use of company- 
produced equipment and United cannot 
be said to be at a disadvantage either in 
the matter of costs or equipment. Also 
the question of plane costs seems to have 
been exaggerated. Figured on a mileag< 
basis, depreciation is only from 10% to 
15% of total airplane operating ex- 
pense. It would take a large reduction 
in price to have much of an effect upon 
costs—while the superior equipment 
might easily attract more than enough 
additional traffic to make up for the dif- 
ference. 
Break-Up Effects 

But if an unscrambling must occur, 
the Cord Corp.—Aviation Corp. group is 
in by far the best position. The link 


between the two might easily be broken 
by a distribution of Aviation Corp. 
shares to Cord’s stockholders. 


Aviation 


Corp’s manufacturing activities 
new higher personnel, introduced at the 
time of the 5 apes of the company 
by Cord a little over a year ago, no 


officers or directors that were with the 


company when the carlier contracts were 
made are now in office. 

With United Aircraft and North 
American Aviation groups the problem 
would be more complex. It would in- 
volve the issuance of many fractional 
shares to stockholders and, perhaps, the 
formation of new companics to simplify 
the split-up. The discharge of officers 
attending the earlier mail conferences 
might also cause difficulty, for many of 
these men hold responsible positions 
and would be difficult to replace. In- 
cidentally, it seems unfair in many cases 
to replace them. Most of the men 
present at former Postmaster General 
Brown’s conferences point out that they 
fought the steps he was trying to make. 
These same men say that Mr. Brown was 
more farsighted than they, that it was 






have 
been greatly reduced and, because of the 





largely due to his efforts 
were unified, that passe: 
built up, that the way 
steady reduction in sul 
interrupting the steady 
commercial flying through 
States. 
The Bright Sic 

There are some rays of 
the gloomy picture painted 
ent companies. Their side 
presented and they are not 


out friends in Congress. The; 


ful that some modification ; 
lightening the severe provi 
McKellar-Black Bill so that 
able to turn to some account 
investment in ground and 
ment, that their experience 
skill will be weighed at th: 
are awarded. But, most of 
hopeful that the public wil! 
the fact that the present bill 
tains to the industry as it 
stituted and that whatever : 
it is, at least, untried. 
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REGROUPING DEMANDED—McKellar-Black bill would split the transport wings from these aviation eagles. 
with no manufacturing units, has kept its mail contracts, would keep its corporate structure. 
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An elevator lesson from two good farmers 


They're neighbors, these two. Their farms are like 
a Garden of Eden, while around them on all sides 
is soil that is poor and unproductive. Long experi- 
ence has taught them how to conserve and build 


up their soil— how to prosper where others fail. 


IN YOUR CITY are the profitable buildings and the 
unproductive ones. A block that looks down at 
the heel. Next to it one that is up and doing. And the 
difference often lies in the way the buildings are 
handled, For instance, in such a seemingly small 
detail as care of elevators. 

Elevator care should be more than just oiling 
and greasing and repairing when something goes 


wrong. Good elevator care should see to it that 
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nothing goes wrong — should detect and correct 
elevator trouble long before the elevator goes 
temperamental. 

To provide this type of elevator care, Otis 
Elevator Company established some years ago a 
country-wide Maintenance Service. A Service that 
looks first to convenience and comfort and satis- 
faction of tenants. A Service that avoids shut-downs 
and costly repair bills. A Service that is available 
to you today at a reasonable, flat monthly rate. Full 


particulars at your local Otis office. 


OTIS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
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Sugar Rebuff 


Federal Court hands down ruling against Sugar Institute 
but fails to dissolve the organization. May clear the way 
for decisive action on all sugar problems. 


ONLY a little more than 6 years ago, 
sugar refiners in the United States or- 
ganized themselves in a group which 
came to be known as the Sugar Institute. 
Fourteen companies, including every 
major refiner in the industry, were rep- 
resented. The Institute set out to iron 
out the troubles of the industry and set 
up a code of ethics to do away with 
some of the most annoying of the cut- 
throat practices of the time. 

Despite the magnitude of the prob- 
lems which the Institute faced, they 
were met more or less successfully and 
the situation in the sugar industry, at 
least as far as the refiners were con- 
cerned, improved. 

In the latter part of 1930, however, 
the government suspected that the suc- 
cess of the Institute had been accom 
plished only through infringement of 
certain anti-trust restrictions, and in the 
early part of 1931 the United States 
filed a case against it in the Southern 
District Court of New York. 

Last week the Federal Court handed 
down its decision. On most points, it 
upheld the government against the 
members of the Institute. But it did 
not rule that the Institute should be 
dissolved “if divorced from its illegali- 
ties.” 

A Lengthy Decision 

It was a 90,000-word decision (one 
of the longest ever handed down). Of 
its many points, here are the important 
ones: . 

The government was upheld in its 
contention that the Institute had estab- 
lished and maintained uniform, non- 
competitive prices, and uniform, non- 
competitive, onerous and oppressive 
terms, discounts, conditions, conces- 
sions, and extra charges. It was also 
supported. in its accusation that the 
sugar interests represented in the Insti- 
tute had set up a comprehensiv e system 
for reporting prices, terms, and condi- 
tions of current and future sales with an 
agreement not to deviate without giving 
18 hours’ notice. 

The government was also upheld in 
assertions regarding agreements 
among the Institute members on arbi- 
trary and uniform freight charges, elim- 
ination of consignment points, and boy- 
cotting of brokers, warehouses, and 
others not sustaining the agreements, 

The court did not find that the sugar 
interests had allocated either produc- 
tion or sales territory, as charged at one 
time by the government, nor did it find 
proof that the Institute had operated 


its 
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a system of fines and penaltics among 
its members for violation of the agree- 
ment. 

The next move may come either from 
Washington or from the Institute. 
There is a provision in the decision as 
handed down that it can be ‘suspended 
or modified” if it proves to be in con- 
flict with any code adopted for the cane 
sugar refining industry. The code has 
already been held up by a half dozen 
major problems, including quotas. There 
are some persons intimate with the case 
who expect that Washington may now 
take advantage of its favorable position 
in-relation to the industry to put pres- 
sure on the sugar group and get a code 
adopted. There are others who expect 
the Institute very soon to appeal the 
case to the Supreme Court. And there 
are a few who are questioning whether 
or not some affected agent will try to 
get damages from the members of the 
Institute because of “alleged and 
proved” anti-trust action. 

Path Is Opened 

The decision in the present case, while 
it does not settle the problem, paves 
the way for further decisive action in 
the muddled and not too sweet sugar 
situation in this country. Refiners and 
the government now know where they 
stand in a 3-year-old controversy. 

But other questions are still moot. 
Are domestic beet sugar growers going 
to get more or less favorable attention 
from the government? It is known that 
the AAA brain trust, led by Wallace 
and Tugwell, are absolutely against beet 
production and would like to eliminate 
it as uneconomic (BW’—Mar3’34). The 
President is understood to be swayed 
by their sentiments, but, because 
of the political factors, will not take 
such a drastic stand. Beet sugar is pro- 
duced in 18 states, and in 10 of them 
it is a ranking crop. A move against 
beets on economic grounds is likely to 
find another in the cane fields of Louisi- 
ana and Florida. 

Sugar Bloc 

Both beet and cane states have a 
strong bloc in Congress. The House 
Agricultural Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee, now considering 
the Administration’s sugar program, 
both have the legislation under revision 
looking toward more favorable treat- 
ment of continental U. S. producers. 

Then there is the question of refining 
at home or abroad. Domestic refiners, 
with justice, point to the complications 
which have risen since foreign refining 
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Stuart, New York 
firm has worked on several 
engineering projects, is the 
president of the Export-Iny; 


engineer 


has spread under favorable 

Imports of refined totaled less t 
000 tons in 1925, nearly reac! 
000 tons in 1933. Domest: 
want a quota on foreign refined 


along with the quota on fore! 


imports. 


The Cuban Question 


Finally, there is the question « 


which is the question of sug 
mestic producers want imports 
limit. The President is commit 
program of rehabilitation for ‘ 
which United States imports of 
land’s one great export are of 
importance. The President, at t 
time, is committed, first of 
program of reemployment in t 
try. No decision to increase 
quota is likely to be made 
simultaneous announcement 
benefits to some American ¢ 
producers. Cuba, at one time, 
of our great foreign markets 
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our tariffs restricted sugar impor 


since world over - production 
prices to record lows, exports 


island have dropped to barely on 


their former volume. 
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“+ community leaned back in their 
«< after dollar devaluation, relieved 
wse they felt monetary experimenta 


was at an end, and that a measure 
certainty had replaced uncertainty. 

aut certain New Dealers are not so sure. 
is a mistake to suppose that the more 
xtreme are content with 
«hat has been done. They insist further 
wns are necessary before the goal of 


eecovery is attained. 

"There is considerable reason to be- 
eve that, while the President still has 
nsiderable inflationary powers, he 
ould like to let the monetary question 


The inflationists, however, don’t be- 

evehe will be able to do so. They fore- 

ast that the pressure of events will make 

ther action inevitable. It is interest- 

g and it may be important to know 

at is in the minds of a group that 

has had considerable influence before, 
ind may again 

Inflationist Beliefs 

These men believe that the new infla- 

— tion will be somewhat different in type 

ee from that which has gone before. This 

r the reason that its objectives are 

newhat different. The earlier drive 

tered mainly in lowering the 

lue of the dollar in foreign exchange; 

the coming drive will look more to de- 

sing its domestic purchasing power. 

: Even the most ardent subscribers to in- 

on policies do not expect recovery 

urrency manipulation alone—but 

do point to four specific tasks that 

n be so accomplished and, as they in- 

must be accomplished—in the near 

if business is to be kept steadily 

upward trend. These four tasks 
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(1) A consolidation of the gains of 
revaluation. Placing the value of the 
llar at 59.06 operated to lower the 
exchange figure to that level. 
¢ effect upon the domestic value of 
llar was very much less. Domes- 

lly the dollar has a greater purchas- 
than the same dollar has 
This gives buoyancy to foreign 

nee, forces the importation of gold 
ld it down. A natural stabilization 
inge cannot be achieved until 
Is a greater parity in prices here 
honed 
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ng power 


) Easing the way to higher wages. 
neral Johnson's plan to shorten hours 
lift pay is in itself inflationary, for 
ts of goods must*be advanced in 
to cover the higher costs. Monetary 
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Prophets of Inflation 


ng their side of the picture, the inflationists predict 
t=] . 4 

new currency to lower interest rates, raise wages, 
aw banks, permit conversion. 


inflation would aid the movement by 
raising prices sooner, thereby permitting 
a quicker adjustment in wages. Work 
ing properly together, these two forces 
should push wages and prices upward 
hand in hand. 

(3) A further shifting of the creditor 
debtor relationship mainly for the pur 
pose of making bank assets more liquid 
The argument here 1s that a large pro 
portion of banking asscts is still frozen 
mostly in real estates, in real estate loans 
and mortgages. Only by lifting real 
estate prices may this bar to freer in 
dustry loans be thawed out. And real 
estate prices may only be boosted by a 
good-sized dose of inflation. 

(4) A primary step preparatory to 
a large-scale conversion of federal 
bonds. Domestic inflation will give even 
greater ease to the moncy markets, lift 
bond prices even higher. In such an 
atmosphere, many of the Liberty Loan 
issucs, now bearing interest at the rate 
of from 33% to 43% and averaging 
4.11%, could be converted possibly on 
a 21% to 24% basis. These bonds are 
outstanding to the amount of $7.4 bil 
lions, but $1 billion of the Fourth 44s 
have been called. The balance could be 
called in 3 or 6 months, depending upon 
the particular issue, and should they be 
converted on the lower basis there would 
be a possible saving of over $100 mil- 
lions a year. 

Treasury Obligations 

Treasury bonds, outstanding in about 
the same amount, cannot be called until 
1940 and after. These bonds, in any 
event, carry a lower coupon and there- 
fore the possible saving in conversion 
would be less than in the case of the 
Libertys. A slightly smaller amount of 
shorter indebtedness exists in the form 
of Treasury notes, certificates and bills 
Interest rates here are low and there ts 
little possibility of any saving. But it 
would take a load off the mind of the 
Treasury to have this growing bulk, or 
at least a sizeable portion thereof, safely 
placed for a longer term. In addition, 
there is always the possibility that the 
Administration would like to finance the 
current deficit by a long-term low-inter- 
est bond issue. 

Granted the desirability of 
plishing these tasks by monetary manipu 
lation what form should be employed ? 
Our inflationist friends reply, by two 
methods: first, silver; then, new cur- 
rency. These men are hopeful that the 
silverites in Congress will soon mass be- 
hind a single bill and see that it ts 


accom 





They do not believe that a silver 


1 would be vetoed, suspect that the 
Pre side nt would b« 


I assed 
bil 


glad to have s 


measure forced upon him by Congr 
particularly if it were permissive 
mandatory so that the inflationary ctf 
could be controlled and timed. The 
Currency issucs, according o this pl t 
would come through use of the po 


granted under the Thomas Amendme 
In general, these New Dealers wo 


give the Administration a perfectly {1 


hand in meeting the emergency Th 
program is not an experiment. Fvery 
country in Europe has met similar con 


} 


citions in a similar manner. Congress 


therefore, should legislate the funda 
mental power, not specific steps or c\ 
policies, they say. Adjustments will ne 
to be made too quickly, too delicately 
for Congressional control. It should giv: 


the power—then watch the leadership 


Mail Orders Rise 


Montgomery Ward sales are far 
ahead of 1933. 


dicates better farm conditions. 


Improvement in- 


MARKED improvement in purchasing 
power of the farmer is reflected in the 
large advancement in sales made by the 
nation’s two largest mail order firms 
the first two months of this year. On 


the heels of Sears, Rocbuck & Co.'s re 
cent optimistic report (bi \iarl0°34) 
comes the announcement from Mont- 


at its sales for 
0,002, or 


gomery Ward & Co. t 
February were up 
52.21% above a year ago 

Especially noteworthy was the com- 
pany s showing of an 80.73% increase 


$5.. 


in mail order sales, compared with a 
gain of 29.88% in the retail store 
department, indicating the heaviest pick- 
up was in truly rural areas 

In this government 
figures on federally inspected slaughter 
show the cattle kill in February was the 
heaviest for that month in 16 years, and 
29% above the average for the past 5 
More importani 1s the price cat 


connection, 


years 
tlemen received, roughly $4 a head more 
than last year 

The Corn Belt Farm Dailies place the 
value of the livestock slaughter in the 
first 2 months of 1934 at $155,800,000 
against only $115,600,000 in the same 
period of 1933. 

Slaughter of animals under federal 
inspection in the first 2 months of this 
year amounted to 13,862,000 head, a 
gain of 8.69% over 1933. The valu 
however, 35% higher Hog 
slaughterings were up slightly in num 
ber to 8,824,359, but the price last 
month, including the processing tax, was 
$4.90 above the figure a year ago. The 
figure for cattle was 1,563,994 head, 
against 1,180,922 head for the first two 
months of 1933. 


was 








NIRA SCOREBOARD 


Based on official texts of approved industry codes published up to March 6, 1934 


291. Weod Cased Lead Pencil Manufactur- 


ing Industry 

By Lead Pencil Institute, Inc. Code effective 
Feb. 27, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, 
averaged over 13-week periods. Exceptions for 
certain types of workers. Minimum Wages: Io 
lennessee, 50c. an hour. Elsewhere: Men, 36c. 
an hour; women, 3242c. an hour. Establishment 
of other wage zones to be approved by Adminis- 


trator. Women get equal pay for equal work. 
Provides for equitable adjustment of all pay 
schedules. Prohibits reclassification. Employees 


must not be compelled to rent houses from em- 
ployer or deal at designated stores. Wage pay- 
ments must be in cash or negotiable check. Osher 
Important Provisions: Prohibits homework. Cre- 
ates a Code Authority. Contains clause against 
pertnership interpretation. Members to file 
monthly reports on production, new and unfilled 
orders, shipments, inventories, etc. Anticipates 
measures for industrial planning and employment 


stabilization. Code contains rigid price-fixing 
provisions in Articles VII and X. (These are 
suspended by NRA pending further study.) NRA 


Administrator also specifies that participation of 
trade association in selection or activities of Code 
Authority after 30 days is contingent upon cer- 
tain amendments to its constitution and by-laws 
satisfactory to the Administrator. Code contains 
extensive trade practice rules relating to com- 
petitive practices peculiar to the industry. Divides 
membership into 3 groups based on sales volume. 


292. Chilled Car Wheel Industry 


By Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
Wheels. Code effective Feb. 26, 1934. Maximum 
Hours: 40 a week, with tolerance of 6 weeks at 
48 hours in any 6-month period. Power plant 
employees, 45 hours a week. Minimum Wages: 
In 9 Southern states, 32c. an hour; elsewhere, 
40c. an hour. Office workers, $15 a week. Equit- 
able differentials in all wage rates to be main- 
tained. Reclassification and evasion through re- 
employment prohibited. Osher Important Pro- 
visions: Creates a Code Authority. Participation 
of sponsoring association after 30 days contingent 
upon satisfactory amendment of its constitution 
and by-laws. Contains provision against partner- 
ship interpretation. Assessments for support of 
Code Authority based on number of car wheels 
shipped the previous season. 


293. The Gumming Industry 


By Gummed Industries Association. Code effec- 
tive Feb. 26, 1934. Maximum Hours: Mechanical 
workers, 40 hours a week. Varying limits in 
other specified occupations. Minimum Wages: 
Mechanical workers: North, men, 40c. an hour; 
women, 35c. an hour. In 11 Southern states, 
Sc. an hour less. Other employees: North, $16 
a week; South, $14 a week. Women get equal 
pay for equal work. Provides for equitable ad- 


justment of all wage schedules. Reclassification 
rohibited. Other Important Provisions: Pro- 
ibits homework. Creates a Authority, 


same to study feasibility of shorter working week 
and prepare plan for stabilization of employment. 
Permits the open-price plan with a maximum 
5-day time-lag. (This provision suspended by 
: pending further notice.) Provides for a 
standard cost accounting system, and prohibits 
sales below cost. Provides for filing with im- 
partial ageacy of periodical reports on_ plant 
capacity, production, sales in units and dollars, 
orders received, unfilled orders, inventories, em- 
ployment, wages, etc. Code Authority to study 
plans to equalize production with demand, the 
advisability of a Joint Industrial Relations Board, 
etc. Lists among unfair trade practices mislead- 
ing advertising, dumping, rebates, bribery. Con- 
signments J sae ee ay under arrangements approved 
by Code Authority. 
294. Gummed 
Industry 


By Gummed Label and Embossed Seal Associa- 
tion. Code effective Feb. 26, 1934. Maximum 
Hours: Mechanical workers, 40 hours a week. 
Varying limits in other specified occupations. 
Minimum Wages: Mechanical workers: North, 
men, 40c. an hour; women, 35c. an hour. Ino 11 
Southern states, Sc. an hour less. Other em- 
glovess : North, $16 a week; South, $14 a week. 

‘omen get equal pay for equal work. Provides 
for equitable adjustment of all wage schedules. 
Reclassification prohibited. Other Important 
Provisions: Homework prohibited after May 1, 
1934. Creates a Code Authority, same to study 
feasibility of shorter working week and prepare 
plan for stabilization of employment. foe 


Label and Embossed Seal 


the open-price plan with a maximum 5-day time- 
lag. i 


(This provision suspended by NRA pending 
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further notice.) Provides for a standard cost 
accounting system, and prohibits sales below cost. 
Provides for filing with impartial agency of 
periodical reports on plant capacity, production, 
sales in units and dollars, orders received, un- 
filled orders, inventories, employment, wages, etc. 
Code Authority to study plans to equalize pro- 


duction with demand, the advisability of a Joint 
Industrial Relations Board, etc. ists among 
unfair trade practices misleading advertising, 
dumping, rebates, bribery. Consignments per- 
mitted under arrangements approved by Code 
Authority. 

295. Waterproof Paper Industry 


By Waterproof Paper Manufacturers Association. 
Code effective Feb. 26, 1934. Maximum Hours: 
Mechanical workers, etc., 40 hours a week. 
Varying limits in other specified occupations. 
Minimum Wages: Mechanical workers: North, 
men, 40c. an hour; women, 35c. an hour. In 
11 Southern states, Sc. an hour less. Other em- 
Gores: North, $16 a week; South, $14 a week. 

‘omen get equal pay for equal work. Provides 
for equitable adjustment of all wage schedules. 
Reclassification prohibited. Other Important Pro- 


visions: Prohibits homework. Creates a Code 
Authority, same to study feasibility of shorter 
working week and prepare plan for stabilization 


of employment. Permits the open-price plan with 
a maximum 5-day time-lag. (This provision sus- 
pended by NRA pending further notice.) Provides 
for a standard cost accounting system, and pro- 
hibits sales below cost. Provides for filing with 
impartial agency of periodical reports on plant 
capacity, production, sales in units and dollars, 
orders received, unfilled orders, inventories, em- 
ployment, wages, etc. Code Authority to study 
plans to equalize production with demand, the 
advisability of a Joint Industrial Relations Board, 
etc. Lists among unfair trade practices mislead- 
ing advertising, dumping, rebates, bribery. Con- 
signments permitted under arrangements approved 
by Code Authority. 


296. Fluted Cup, Pan Liner and Lace Paper 
Industry 


By National Association of Fluted Cup, Pan 
Liner, and Lace Paper Manufacturers. Code effec- 
tive Feb. 26, 1934. Maximum Hours: For me- 
chanical workers, 40 a week. Varying schedules 
for other occupations. Minimum ages: For 
mechanical workers: men, 35c. an hour; women, 
30c. an hour. All other employees, $15 a week. 
Women get equal pay for equal work. Equitable 
adjustment for all wage rates. Reclassification 
rohibited. Other Important Provisions: Prohibits 
omework. Creates a Code Authority, same to 
study feasibility of shorter working hours and 
plans for stabilization of employment. Permits 
the ee with 10-day time-lag. (This 
rovision stayed by NRA pending further notice.) 
rovides for standard accounting and cost sys- 
tem, and ae ae below cost. Provides for 
filing with impartial agency of reports on plant 
data, on plant capacity, production, sales in 
units and dollars, orders received, unfilled orders, 
inventories, employment, wages, etc. Code Au- 
thority to study plans for equalizing production 
with demand and possibilities of creating Joint 
Industrial Relations Board with paper manufac- 
turing and/or converting industries. Lists among 
unfair trade practices misleading advertising, 
dumping, rebates, bribery. Permits consignments 
under arrangements approved by Code Authority. 


297. Advertising Distributing Trade 


By an elected Code Committee of the industry. 
Endorsed by 1262 distributors. ective 
Feb. 27, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week 
averaged over 6-month periods. Special method 
of figuring working hours is stayed by NRA 
for 90 days ding further study. Minimum 
Wages: In 14 Southern states, 27Y2¢. an hour; 
elsewhere, 30c. an hour. Specifies method of 
adjusting all wage scales to June 17, 1933, basis. 
Women get equal pay for equal work. Reclassi- 
fication prohibited. Other Important Provisions: 
Creates a Code Authority. Anticipates study of 
working conditions with a view to shorter work- 
ing hours and different wage scales. Provides 
for uniform system of cost accounting. Contains 
clause against partnership interpretation. Lists 
among unfair trade practices selling services for 
less than cost, bribery, rebates and other prac- 
tices peculiar to the trade. 


298. Wiping Cloth Industry 

By Sanitary Institute of America. Code effec- 
tive Feb. 26, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week. 
Office employees, 80 hours per year extra at time 
and = one-third. Other specified exceptions. 


Minimum Wages: North, me: 
women, 27¥2c. an hour. S§ 

less. Women get ual pay 
Prohibits reduction of weekly 

for equitable adjustment of |! 
Prohibits reclassification, O+/ 
visions: Creates a Code Auth 

pare standards of operation 
standard contract forms, etc. A 
trade practices prohibited are 

lished terms of sale, inaccurat< 

uon of industry standards, ret 
cessions, bribery, etc. Permits 
jobbers for periods not exceedi: 

6% interest is charged thereat! ( 
proving this code provides thar ( 4 
to study minimum wages looking 

in such minima and is to report 

Dec. 31, 1934. 


299. Academic Costume Indu.«: 


By National Guild of Acad Cost 


Code effective March 5, 1934 vl 
Mechanical workers, 40 a week. ( 
warehouse employees, 44 a weck 
of 10 weeks at 48 hours a week 
exceptions. Minimum Wages: M 
ers, $14 a week. 
week, depending on size of cry 
adjustment of all wage scales 
classification. Other Important | 
hibics homework. 
Contains clause against partnershi; 
Code Authority to obtain peri 
operations, to prepare a uniform 
system, to study costs of renting | 
industry and establish minimum « 
renting service. Provides for lab 
each Fabel to carry registration n 
ber. Among unfair trade practices 
inaccurate advertising, Silene. ret 
voices, installment selling with ret 
etc. 


300. The Lye Industry 


By Lye Manufacturers’ Associati ( 
tive March 6, 1934. 
ployees, 40 a week averaged over 2 
Outside employees, 44 a week 
2-month periods. Other - ae 
Minimum W ages: $14 a wee ‘ 
the first 60 days of employment, 80 
Provides for equitable adjustme: 
schedules. Prohibits reclassificati 
portant Provisions: 
Provides for the open-price plan 
time-lag. 


ing further notice.) Among unfair 


tices prohibited are misleading advertisin 


ery, advertising allowances to trade b 

employees or representatives, speci 

cessions, etc. Prohibits consignmer 

ment of commissions to any trade b 
scribes standard terms of sale. 


302. Candle Manufacturing 


Clerical work $ 


Creates a ( Auth 


Creates a Cod A 


(This provision stayed by NR 


Maximum Hours: losice 


Pree 


Industry and 


the Beeswax Bleachers and Kefiners 


Industry 


By Candle Manufacturers’ Asso 
American Beeswax Bleachers and Re! 
ciation. Code effective March 5, 195) 
mum Hours: 40 a week. Certay 
exceptions. Minimum Wages: Work 
and non-hazardous occupations, 40 
others, 40c. an hour. Women get equ 
equal work. Wage reductions below 
1933, level to be avoided. All schc: 
equitably adjusted. Reclassification | 
Other Important Provisions: Prohibits ! 
Creates a Code Authority. Cont 
against partnership interpretation Lis 
unfair trade practices imaccurate 
false invoices, rebates, special allowa: 
free demonstrators’ services, prorect 
price declines, gp ym allowances 
of established terms of sales. Permits 


donations to a candle account up to 5) | 


Consignments permitted with appr: 
Authority. Provides for the open-pric 
out time-lag. Prohibits sales at be 
in violation of filed price schedules 
for uniform cost accounting system 
by any means new productive mac! 
effective date of the code is prohit 
permission of the Administrator is secur 
facturers desiring to enter branch of 
ness not invaded by them within 
must obtain permission of the Ad 
Modernization and installation of new 
is permitted if productive capacity 
creased. 
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Wide Reading 


wGH TAXATION. Harold 
History, March With 
business prosperity de- 








nm in me and estates 








rd. It will be remem- 





me-tax schedule was re- 





> or 3 years during the 


de pression. This was open 






fed criticism during the 
| be indefensible during the 
Mr. Groves was appointed tax 
1’. S. Treasury, but the ap- 
mmediately canceled by Sec- 













O N OF SALARY. Nickerson 
j tic, March. “Attract ability 
gt terprises by paying great 
oO f the diehards of the group 

eved individualism” has his say. 










March. Labor is an invest- 
s not been recognized in the 






Some assurance given to the many that 
have uninterrupted incomes will 
rease their purchasing, as they 

il and undue saving or undue 







protect their old age. Only a 
purchasing will put surplus 


work, and reemploy labor 






threatens manufacturers’ price 







teps what is necessary to ad- 





t people to this new economic age 





4 DivERSIFIED INDUSTRY. Aria- 

Mar The whole story of aviation, 
pictured. For the executive 

think his own way out of the 


le of claims and counter-claims. 


OF A Neutra. Charles War- 
Affairs, April. A whole list of 
problems likely to face a neutral in 
r. Suggests that the demands, 





of neutrality are too great; 
United States might better cooperate 
movements to prevent the oc 










war 
LANNING OLD AREAS FOR New Hous- 
Joseph Platzker. Architectural Record 


Fahy 
I What has already been done in 


$70 a month. Also, special portfolio of 


REPORTS—SURVEYS 


Tut ABC or NRA. Brookings Institution. 
8) pp., $1.50. Activities and policies suc- 
reviewed, 







; CONTROL Devices IN NRA Cones. 
Brook Institution, 45 pp.. 50¢. Analyti- 
t t provisions and standards. 














ATION FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
Mort B. Daniels. University of Michigan, 
$1. Study based on examination of 


' ] 
al and utility company statements, 







endencies toward fuller disclo- 





tors influencing accounting prac- 
respect 
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believe in enormous incomes 


CAPITALISM. Allen Raymond. | 


\ oF PLENTY Stuart Chase. 


March. We live in an age of abun- | e c 


wage levels, farmers’ crop | 
kers’ interest rates. Mr. Chase | 


projects in providing housing at $40 | 














SAY IT WITH 
FENCE 


Fence speaks its command in unmistakable terms 
"Stay out.” Undesirables, unwelcome visitors and 
trouble makers heed its silent warning and keep their 
distance. When you install a fence around your prop- 
eity, build it to last. Buy a good fence and erect it 
properly for economy's sake. Pittsburgh Fence, be- 
cause it is doubly protected against rust, and sturdily 
built of full gauge wire, will give you many extra 
years of service. Write for catalog We will gladly 
give you an estimate of cost of fencing any property 


PITTSBURGH STEEL Co. 


UNION TRUST BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Pittsburgh 


| 
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BRITAIN’S WORKSHOP e 





INDUSTRIALLY 


Lancashire 
ships 
ONE-THIRD 
of Britain's 
total Exports. 


TERRITORIALLY 
Lancashire 
occupies less than 
| ONE-FIFTIETH 
part of 
Great Britain 






















LANCASHIRE welcomes American enquiries for any manufac- 
turea product, and cordially invites American Manufacturers 
interested in the British Empire Markets to consider the 
advantage of having their specialties produced under 
License by efficient and enterprising firms in Lancashire. 





Address, in confidence, and request tree intormation 


}. BENNETT STOREY, General Manager, 
LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, 
Ship Canal House, King Street, MANCHESTER, England, 


or THE TRAVEL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND 
1 Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1, and British Empire Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 









To Mr. Eastman, 






All Roads Blocked 


“coordination” means sweeping all 


forms of interstate transport under government regula- 


tion. 


His ideas about trucks and buses leave the Ray- 


burn Bill chugging along far behind. 


REGULATION by ICC of highway and 
water carriers—and of air lines when 
the present shake-up is past—is Trans- 
portation Coordinator Eastman’s recom- 
mendation to President Roosevelt and to 
Congress. 

This isn’t surprising, as in his first 
report (BW —Jan27'34), he asserted 
that the transportation industry cannot 
exist part regulated and part free. But 
it finally clinches an issue on which con- 
troversy has raged for years. 

Rather than relax regulation of the 
railroads, the Coordinator chooses to 
regulate their competitors. Experience 
has demonstrated to his mind that com- 
petition as well as monopoly require re- 
straint. With an investment of $19 bil- 
lions in the newer competitive services 
(equal to that of the railroads in 1920), 
“the entire transportation industry is in 
need of the guiding hand of government 
control.” 

ICC, Not NRA 

Eastman rejects NIRA as the means 
of regulating the railroads’ competitors, 
says it is not adapted to the proper coor- 
dination of all forms of transportation. 
To achieve that result he nominates the 
ICC as “the natural and appropriate 
agency.” 

Utilization of highway, water, and air 
Operations as an adjunct of rail service is 
recommended to the railroads as prac- 
tical “'self- ns but the Coordinator re- 
gards the independent development of 
rival agencies as still desirable. He tells 
the railroads that they can't legislate 
their competitors out of business, but 
the regulation that he proposes to 
“stabilize” the transportation industry 
certainly goes a long way towards meet- 
ing the legislative recommendations 
made by the roads. 

The report is accompanied by bills 
for regulating interstate highway and 
water operations, which are unanimously 
endorsed by the ICC. The bill to regu- 
late buses and trucks is regarded by the 
commission as ‘‘imperatively necessary.’ 

It is based on the pending Rayburn 
Bill but, in addition to regulating rates 
of common carrier and contract trucks 
and buses, Eastman’s draft would have 
the ICC investigate the need for federal 
regulation of sizes and weights of all 
motor vehicles, both private and for- 
hire, operating interstate, and of the 
qualifications and maximum hours of 
service of employees of private and for- 
hire carriers. The Rayburn Bill covers 
only employees of for-hire carriers. 


24 


The ICC would be empowered to 
designate the routes and terminals of 
common carriers, also to require service 
to intermediate and off-route points. To 
preserve some flexibility of operation, 
truckers would be permitted to operate 
both as common and contract carriers, 
with the commission's consent. Coordi- 
nation is aimed at in the provision which 
would empower the commission to order 
establishment of through routes and 
joint rates between common carriers on 
the highways and between them and 
rail and water carriers. 

Security Issues 

Authority given to the ICC to pre- 
scribe minimum rates of contract car- 
riers is not limited, as in the Rayburn 
Bill, to considering the effect of their 
charges on common carriers by high- 
way, rail and water. Control over secu- 
rities issued by common carrier bus and 
truck companies would be placed in the 
commission's hands. Both common and 
contract carriers would be required to 
provide insurance and other security for 
the public but, to avoid legal difficulties, 
a proviso is added exempting contract 
carriers from carrying cargo and pas- 
senger insurance. All common and con- 
tract carriers would be required to carry 
federal plates. 

Eastman’s bill for transferring and ex- 
panding regulation of water carriers 
would give the ICC control over the 
maximum and minimum rates of com- 
mon carriers and the tonnaging of 


Heavy Trucks 


Restrictive legislation, limiting size and weight of trucks, 
Makers | 


is on the increase. 


MAKERS of heavy trucks have been 
fighting two enemies: the depression, 
which pushed owners into smaller 
trucks, and state legislation restricting 
the length, height and weight of motor 
vehicles. Last year only 3,610 trucks of 
34 tons or over were produced in the 
United States and Canada, compared 
with 4,232 in 1932. Lighter trucks 
showed gains of 48% to 74%. 
Limitations on truck operations have 
spread rapidly. In the last 3 years, com- 
bination lengths of trucks and trailers 
have been reduced in 39 states; 4-wheel 
trailers have been outlawed in 5 states; 
vehicle weights have been cut down in 






routes. All carriers wo ales 
to file and adhere to ; bed Saad 

The ICC would have cons}, 
issue of securities by 
over mergers which, if a 
relief from the anti-trus: 
measure of the benefits 
ference”’ plan are presery 
provisions of the Shippin 
in modified form. Co 
would be prohibited 
freight in which they ar 
owners, directly or indir: 1 indus 
trial carriers would be pr ted fron 
operating for hire. 

Regulation of contract 
signed to prevent unjust 
and unfair and destructiy 
with common carriers. 1 
would have authority to 
minimum charges of cor 
under such circumstances 
specify commodities that ma 

No change is paspeced it nama 
Canal Act which P rohibit railroad 
control of competing water | 

Finds No Case for KR: il 

Three bills are submitted 
ments to the Interstate Co: 
two of which relax regulat 
railroads to a minor extent 
man it is significant that th« 
made by the railroads along t 
unimportant, even trivial, after all tha 
has been said about the extent to whi 
the railroads are hamstrung by regu! 
tion. 

Most important of the amendm 
proposed by the Coordinato; 
which eliminates the requir 
in making through rates lower than the 
rates to intermediate points, the lower 
rate must be compensatory. Thy ra 
roads desired to make rates in this cate 
gory without first obtaining p 
from the ICC but this was vetoc .) by 
Eastman. 
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meet it with new designs. 





43 states; and commercial type o! 
4-wheel trailers outlawed by pro 
gross weight and payload restrictions in 
6 states. 

The American Association 0! 
Highway Offcials, mugs O need 
for a standard, has recommended as 4 
uniform code that lengths of single v« 
hicles be limited to 35 ft., ~y 
binations of 2 or more units to 
that no wheel carry a load over 3.0 
Ib. or any axle load over 16,000 ©. 
that height of vehicles not excced 12) 
ft., that width be kept within 8 1! 

This code has the blessing o! ™anj 
important organizations, including © 
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Pay 
Is 
A Business Week 
9 TRUCK PRODUCTION UP—In percentage, truck sales are registering even 
= eater gains than passenger cars. This is the Federal assembly line, working on 
new ton-and-a-half models which are Federal’s bid in the low-price field. 
; iA.CC., American Automobile Asso- engine shroud conducts underhood air 
- American Petroleum Institute, and gases to the under side of the body 
- National Grange, U. S. Bureau of Pub- mounting, and a patented ventilating 
Roads, and U. S. War Department. system is built into the cab. The valve 
: War Department says that proper mechanism can be repaired from within 
vision for national defense would the cab merely by lifting the hood; for 
be made if major highways were major adjustments 6r overhauling thc 
; ened for smaller vehicles entire engine rolls forward, can be com 

However, anti-truck groups are ask- pletely removed. 

g for further limitation ; 13 states have Weight is distributed about 33% 
cted laws restricting maximum height front and 67% rear, compared with 
— trucks to less than 124 ft., 24 states 25% front and 75% rear on conven 
ed by passed laws setting the maximum tional models, giving 89% more front 





th of single vehicles at less than 35 
states have imposed a maximum 
neth of tractors and semi-trailers under 
3 states are below the 8-ft. width 
t proposed by the uniform code. 
More Restrictions Coming 
Fortunately for truck manufacturers, 
34 provides a breathing spell; only 
legislatures are scheduled for regular 
However, over 40 states will 
legislative sessions in 1935, and 
on the trend which restrictive truck 
gislation takes in the 9 states this year 
pends what will happen next year. It 
ireely admitted that in states where 
regulations still are liberal, laws reduc- 
g sizes and weights will be passed. 
Heavy truck makers are bringing up 
r engineering resources to meet the 
nge. They are redesigning their 
ts to utilize every possible inch 
and still stay within reasonable 
weight limits. Witness the 3 
engine models announced re- 
General Motors Truck Co 
GMC design a wind tunnel 
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axle carrying capacity. Additional body 
space is obtained by moving the cab for 
ward; looked at another way, the same 
size of body may be carried on a unit of 
shorter length. The combined body and 
payload on model T-73 is 8,100 Ib., on 
model T-75 it is 14,500 Ib., and on 
model T-78 it is 19,500 Ib. 

Aside from the  cab-over-enginc 
models, all of the GMC heavy-duty 
trucks for 1934 are of the set-back front 
axle construction, increasing the payload 
and shortening the length of the bigger 
units. 

GMC isn't alone in reaching out for 
business which big truck makers have 
been losing or may lose because of 
restrictive legislation. Autocar has an 
“engine-under-the-seat’’ model pafalle! 
ing every model of standard construc 
tion, giving a short-wheelbase truck for 
the petroleum industry and other users 
Incidentally, Autocar retail branches in 
7 cities hereafter will sell and service 
Studebaker trucks in addition to the 
Autocar units 


el trucks ¢ juipped with a x ol 
tandem rear axles range from minimum 


weight of 7,000 Ib payload to a Max! 
mum of 44,000 Ib. gross weight in 


the 6-wheeler will play an importat 
part in the U. S. Army 
such units being needed to transport 


heavy-truck 


motorization ol 


heavy army equipment the 


industry is eager to see enactment of 


practical state laws which will encourage 

rather than retard its development 
Super he ivy duty truck uses are so 

specialized as to involve 

changes from 

are now classified mostly as special jobs 


Trade-In Problem 


numecrous 


standard specifications 


One of the problems facing heavy 
truck dealers is the handling of trad 
ins. In at least one the manufa 
turer is stepping in to help its dealers 
finance such transactions 

The truck industry rned out abo 

65,000 units in 1933, ts looking for 

ard to production of at least 400,01 

nits in 1934 Truck registrations 
January almost doubled those of tl 
same month last year, reports R. | 
Polk & Co Heavy-truck makers 
hoping to reverse the downward trend 
of their sales curve, are counting on 


their new designs to help them 
Government expenditures for PWA 
projects, plus expansion of private enter 


prise, plus long overdue replacement of 
obsolete, costly equipment should pro 


vide the market 


New Products 


New things, new ideas, new de- 
signs, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. 


HARMON SPECIALTIES Co., Norfolk, 
Va., has a new ice milling machine 
Flak-mak'r, which comes in several sizes 
in both hand and { 
models for soda shops restaurants, hos 


wc! operat 
I | 


pitals and the like which buy ice by 


weight, use it by volume. Flak-mak’r 
shaves it (increasing the volume) for 
use in drinks, ice bags, for serving 


oysters, for displaying salads and desserts 
in restaurants, cafeterias, and markets 

Ir took an automotive trying 
to sleep in Florida, to develop the first 
quiet lawnmower, the Silent Yardman 


cnyincer 


It has no gears, is belt-driven (with 
automobile fan belts) may be adjusted 
from the outside. The reel revolves 


faster, cutting cdges are especially hard 


ened, do not need to touch the cutter bar 
Using all the tricks of 
rather 


to get results 


automotive design (stampings 
than castings) the new mower is lighter 


in weight, yct stronger 


Henry DreyFuss designed the new GI 
refrigerator (sce photo) which replaces 
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the old flat-top modei (GE Junior), sup- 


plements the Monitor line. It comes 
right down to the floor, has the simplest 
possible lines. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC has a new coin- 
operated time switch for use with elec- 
tric refrigerators and washers, which 
needs no cutting of the cable. The 
appliance is simply plugged in and 
locked, and the cord from the switch 
plugged into the outlet. Time switches 
are increasingly used; they make time 
payments painless; put such things as 
washers and ironers in apartment houses 
on a rental basis 


KELLOGG has put Mother Goose to 
work; nursery stories printed on the 
package tie in with the radio program. 


SWIFT is putting out ‘sandwich loaves,” 
of meat, not bread. Five kinds, wrapped 
in transparent cellulose. 


ArMouR sells animal fat, suitably 
homogenized and vitamined, for feed- 
ing to calves with skim milk. Sounds 
cannibalistic but the calves are said to 
be better off for it, and the farmers save 
the difference between the butter fat 
they can sell and the animal fat they buy 
to replace it. 


Full Steam Ahead 


Metropolitan heating firm ignores 
depression, improves earnings. 


Most individuals and companies found 
it ‘tough sledding” the past few years, 
but not the New York Steam Corp. In 
1933 it sailed blithely on to its twelfth 
consecutive year of increased net earn- 
ings from the job of furnishing steam 
heat from a centralized plant to many 
of New York City’s large office and 
apartment buildings. 

The advance has been slight the past 
2 years, but it was an advahce, and last 
year was completed with net earnings of 
$3,661,082, compared with $3,039,958 
for 1929, the record year for most com- 
panies, with $785,813 in 1922. Sales 
of steam from 1922 to 1933 rose from 
roughly 3 billion Ib. to 11.5 billion Ib. 

Much of the corporation's growth the 
past 12 years naturally resulted from 
the pre-depression building activity in 
the metropolis. Also, many buildings 
switched from providing their own heat 
to letting the corporation do it. 

The future of the Steam Corporation 
may prove even brighter. Cooling, as 
well as heating, provides revenue. 
Largely idle or “coasting” in past sum- 
mer months, the company’s heating 
plants are now becoming cooling plants 
in the hot season. This is possible 
through the perfection of steam-jet cool- 
ing equipment for air conditioning. 






Medium-Term Credit Banks 


Following plans for government financial aid to indy. 
trial borrowers in the United States and Italy, Londo, 
announces that a British medium-term credit hank {o, 
small borrowers is in the offing. 


LoNDON—It has been reported from 
Washington that President Roosevelt 
has virtually approved a plan for gov- 
ernment intermediate credit banks, with 
a total capital of $300 millions, one in 
each of the 12 Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts, for the purpose of financing and 
stimulating the capital goods industries 
(BW’—Feb24’ 34). 

More recently, Mussolini has an- 
nounced that the Italian government has 
taken out of the hands of the bankers 
control of the fimancing of the coun- 
try’s industrial enterprises. Henceforth, 
Italian banks will engage in commercial 
banking only and all forms of industrial 
financing will be conducted by the gov- 
ernment. 

Nothing Official Yet 

The British aren't quite as far along 
as the Americans and the Italians, but 
London expects any day news of the 
official inauguration of a new institution 
for the granting of medium-term credits 
to small borrowers. Nothing definite 
and official has been released yet but it 
is known in the City that it is planned 
to have the new credit bank receive from 
customers of commercial banks applica- 


RUSSIAN FURS—Squirrel skins being sorted for the sixth semi-annual 1 
auction, opened in Leningrad Mar. 7. 


tions for advances on w! 

only after receiving the 

tions of the various bank 

along. Also, that it will t 
medium-term mortgages | 

nary banks in Britain will ’ 
will keep its rate on advar 

that on ordinary bank ad\ 
probably have some for 
backing. 

There is some reason t 
the financing of instalment 
capital goods will come wit 
but probably in the shape ot 
to the finance houses alrea 
this class of business, the ne 
virtually acting as endorser 
customers. Capitalization 
bank is not yet known. 

When these rumors reac! Cit 
they caused little surpris: 
Macmillan Committee pub! 
port on trade, finance, and « 
1931, the lack of such a fa 1 Br 
ain was emphasized as a weak ft 
British system. The joint-stoc| 
the merchant bankers, and 
cial houses then came togeth« 
committee of the great clear 


Furs are one of Russia’s “big 3” export 


The United States buys about two-thirds of all Soviet fur exports. 
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flowi 
how 





indus. 
ndon 
ik for 


sa 


A 


fur 
yrts 


» drafted a scheme Details 
pant revealed. 
at i silence in which no 
"was made from any official or 
&ial quarters concerning the 


“there were a number of hints 
3 reputable commercial 
9 the effect that, if private in- 
had itbandoned the plan, per- 

| be necessary for the gov- 
t to impose one Just this whiff 
onalized banking’’ was enough 
+ things Moving again 


institution starts it 


hen the new 
be the third of Governor Norman's 
as of traditional British bank- 


The first two were the Securities 
nt Trust and the Bankers’ In 
Development Co Banks as a 
ribed capital for these two 
ions. The Bank of England, it 
be recalled, also took a block of 
ly created ““B” shares in the 
} Dominions Trust, Britain's big- 
sumer credit finance 
led by J. Gibson Jarvie, a 
trained in the United States 
nderstood that the delay in 
e new institution has been 
to the desire to rationalize the re- 
nship of all these new extensions 
viewing such developments it 
st be borne in mind that, if the next 
| election comes in 1935 or 
» and if there is an electoral swing 
: to Labor—as recent London elec- 
ns indicate there may be—national- 
| banking is the first plank in the 
The City is striving hard to 
ve this off by showing that private 
rprise is elastic to needs and is out 
help industry by taking an active 
t in its financing, instead of merely 
growing rich equally on distress and 
rosperity 


house, 
Scots- 


Britain Bans Loans 


How Britain prevents capital from 
flowing to other countries: and 
how the plan fails. 


LONDON—Rumors in the United States 
at certain industrial firms would seek 
avoid the rigors of the Securities Act 
hen seeking new capital by shifting 

their borrowing to London have roused 
nsiderable interest in the exact terms 

nd various implications of the so- 
alled “ban” on foreign issues in Britain. 
The original ban was a Treasury re- 
juest, issued in 1931, that no new 
sues should be made without the ap- 
toval of the Bank of England and the 

Ireas ity. The idea was to prepare the 

narket for Britain’s huge conversion of 

ent funds. 

This ban has been lifted little by little 

atil now it applies only to borrowing 

would take money out of Great 
Every little while it is lifted 


MARCH 


17, 1934 


to permit an Imperial conversion opera- 
tion. 

The ban has no legal force: it ts 
merely a wish expressed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. But it has 
practical force, for any one who at- 
tempted to disregard it would find the 
whole banking system and the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange against 
him. In other words, there would be 
no preliminary financing facilities and 
no permission to deal in the specif 
security on the Stock Exchang¢ At 
present, the refore, no new foreign issuc 
of any kind can be floated 

Nothing in the 
money from leaving the 
other ways. Anyone 


BUSINESS 
EFFICIENCY 
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world can pr 
country in 


Fatiguing 


can buy sto ks or} 


bonds from Wall Street, and Wall! 
+ . ~ Overheat 
Strect could arrange a “private placing” | < 
. . > | 
with an English finance house, which 
could then dribble the securities on the 


market. But there would be 
no real market, because there would be 
no permission to deal 

There are still no signs that the ban 
will be lifted any time When it 
does go it will go gradually, probably 
being lifted for selected Imperial ap- 
plicants, and then for occasional bor- 
rowers in the “‘sterling”’ Final | 
lifting will probably be one of the im-| 
portant weapons with which Britain will 
bargain at future trade conferences 


even so 


SSalelirels 
tee 


Control 


soon 





Sickness 
Inviting 
es 
Underheat 


group 


Vodka in U.S. 


Soviets make Zonite Corp. sole 
distributors in United States of 
all Russian wines and liquors. 


Vopka, Russian national  spirituous| 
drink, is going to be sold in the United | 
States. 

The Amtorg Trading Corp. has an 
nounced through its official publication 
Economic Revieu of the Soviet Union 
that it has made arrangements for the 
Zonite Products Corp. to act as the ex 
clusive agent in the United States for 
the sale of wines, liquors, and spirits im- 
ported from Sovict Union. Distribution 
will be handled by the Tower Wines & 
Spirits Corp., a subsidiary of Zonit 
formed last December to distribute Mc- | 
Catlum’s Scotch whiskey and Findlater’s 
sherries and wines in this country 

First shipment of 4,735 cases arrived 
on the S. S. Everonika recently. It in Sylphon Automatic Radiator Valves 
cluded 2 varieties of vodka: Zubrovka,| control heat at the point of 
vodka aged and flavored with a sj "| Small, inconspicuous, highly efficient, 

| 


| 
See Below 





The Business Outlook points to 
greater efficiency and economy — for 
profits. Control room temperatures in 
office and plant, and you control the 
personal efhciency and health of your- 
self and your employees— you 
fuel dollars otherwise wasted through 
detrimental over-heating 





Save 


usage 


grass of that name, and wheat vodka reliable — they simply replace ordinary 

The Everonika brought the first full] radiator valves. When set for any room 
cargo of merchandise shipped directly| temperature wanted, they maintain it 
from the Sovict Union to this country| accurately throughout the heating season. 
since the establishment of diplomatic 
relations. In the cargo were included 
sausage casings, flax, linen, 
mica, candy, seeds, rags, and a larg 
shipment of household effects for the | 
Soviet Embassy. 


‘Phone the nearest Fulton Sylphon 
representative (located in all principal 
cities here and abroad), and let him 
equip your private office as a trial. Or 
write Fulton Sylphon Company, Knox- 


ville, Tennessee, for bulletin FW-255. 


ashe stos, | 
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Business Abroad 


Mussolini takes bold step to 


ease tension in central Eu- 


rope and further Italian economic penetration of the 
Balkans. Anglo-Japanese trade talks break down. Ger- 
many, Britain, and Italy show new signs of government 


“cooperation” in business. 


Europe 

News Bureau (Cable)— 
Nothing in Europe this week is of 
greater potential importance than the 
meeting in Rome of the Austrian and 
Hungarian premiers with Mussolini. 
For a moment—perhaps for longer— 
Rome has become the real center of 
European international politics. The 
present meeting is the culmination, to 
date, of a new Italian diplomatic pres- 
tige which started with the Four-Power 
Pact. It is entirely possible that the 
present conference will prove to be the 
most important in the reshaping of 
conditions in southeastern Europe, 
where matters have been sadly muddled 
ever since the War. 

Italian Maneuver 

Exactly what can be expected from 
the conference is a problem. Announced 
results surely will be mainly economic. 
A customs union between Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Italy is not expected. It 
would be opposed on the same grounds 
abroad that the Austro-German effort 
was opposed. But a series of bilateral 
trade treaties involving all three coun- 
tries is probable. Italy can absorb 
Hungarian wheat, Austrian timber. 
These two countries in turn can shift 
their purchases of manufactured goods 
to Italy, and route a larger volume of 
their trade through Italian ports. If 
the scheme works, it can be made the 
basis for much wider bilateral arrange- 
ments with other states in the valley 
of the Danube. 

Political significance of the move can- 
not be ignored, though it will not be 
played up in the press just now. Mus- 
solini is without doubt grasping an un- 
expected opportunity to spread Italian 
influence in southeastern Europe, which 
he has long coveted as an economic 
hinterland for Italy. France, ever since 
the War, has obstructed every effort to 
carry out this ambition, but France now 
is absorbed with internal problems and 
is aware that Italy or Germany is going 
to step into the situation in an impor- 
tant way. Evidently, Paris prefers that 
Rome, rather than Berlin, bring the 
Danubian states under its economic 
control. Mussolini’s methods are more 
trusted than Hitler’s. 

Mussolini Strategy 

The success of Mussolini’s strategy 

goes further. Yugoslavia has long been 


EUROPEAN 


considered a foe by the Italians. After 
Versailles, Yugoslavia was given the 
Dalmatian coast acréss the Adriatic 


from Italy’s ports of Trieste and Ven- 
ice, making them particularly vulnerable 
in the minds of Italians. Also, Yugo- 
slavia, assiduously chaperoned by 
France, has stood in the way of effective 
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Italian penetration of the Balkan mar 
kets. With Hungary and Austria now 
seemingly coming into the Italian orbit, 
with Albania already easily under the 
thumb of Rome, and with Bulgaria long 
friendly to the Italians, Mussolini has 
now almost completed his “encircle- 
ment”’ of the “hereditary foe.” Further- 
more, the effectiveness of the Little 
Entente (Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia) is greatly weakened by 
cutting off Yugoslavia from the other 
members of the group. It is this last 
move which has caused the greatest 
consternation in Paris and in Prague, 
but no effective move is expected to 
halt it. 

These are the possibilities and the 
probabilities of the present Rome con- 
ference. All Europe is watching for 
next developments. 

Holding less attention, but of con- 
siderable importance, is the report from 
London that the Anglo-Japanese trade 
talks have broken down completely. 


Textile interests from the two countries, 


first-class 
settle 


trade war of 
attempted to 


faced with a 
proportions, had 





their differences in a 
London. Lancashire d 
discussions extend t 
Japan contended that 
kets were involved. 
taliated that when t! 
ited to Empire market: 
ing to discuss becaus« 
the tariff asa weapon t 
problems, as had alr 
India. Japan retaliat 
buying power was in it 
weapon in handling 
the Empire and out 
France, and Germany 
conferences carefully, 
clue to help them hand 
ficult problems caused 
anese competition. 
Settled in Advance: 
The Anglo-French 
other hand, seems to be 
settlement. French off 
to London to “bargain.” 
the situation is no long 
that the negotiators ar: 
only short-term agree? 
road ahead is more cl! 
London discounts rut 
dollar stabilization is 
the matter is no doubt 1 
consideration. A rene 
drain will cause no surpr 
pressure on the gold star 
France is still expect 
first move toward dey 
Government intervent 
attracted attention in th1 
week. Mussolini annour 

















Intern - 
MODERN JAPAN—Like Prague, Berlin and New York, Tokyo has idopted 


complete modernism in its architecture. 


on the Ginza, this school building in the Nipponese capital follows the new 
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commercial bankers the 
future of industrial enter- 
; due to the unwillingness 

n public to back Italian in- 
suficient capital at reason- 
Government bond issues. on 
id, win wide support. The 
means that commercial 
lieved of their 


long-term 
dustry, 


and that indus- 
row through the government. 
Britain Aids Industry 
till has failed to make any 
nouncement regarding its 
i-term credit banks (page 
da long time ago and now, 
to gossip in the City, soon to 
through private -enterprise 
the government and the Bank 
The mounting strength of 
idenced in the last election, is 
lead to further liberalizing 
) the part of banks in an effort 
off nationalized banking, 
aim of the Labor party. 
announced during the week 
reorganization of the German 
ial setup. The efficient and most 
member of the Hitler cabi- 
rr Schmitt, who heads the Min- 
Economics, announced the ap- 
nt of a Rhine industrialist as 
of the German economic sys- 
Besides an assistant, there will 
ib-dictators, one for each of the 
ranches into which all German 
es have now been classified. To 
ew dictators is assigned the task 
rganizing German economy after 
solini plan of a corporative state. 
played a smaller part in the 
ews than for some time. In 
it has been announced that 
is lending Moscow 100 mil- 
kroner for the purchase of 
goods. In all capitals it was 
hat Russia had appointed the 
rs of a trade delegation which 
» soon for the United States to 
to develop some of the trade 
| to grow out of the more 
relations between Washington 
Moscow. Europe is eagerly await- 
rade terms in this new business, 
orders 


ports on the volume of 


France 


Depression 


tightens grip on 
French business. Money rates ad- 
vance to alarming highs. 
Paris (Wireless) — Economic condi- 
tions in France are rapidly turning 
unfavorable. The recent Citroén 
r, in which the country’s great auto- 
company was saved from bank- 
only by government financial in- 
m prompted by the necessity 
nting the widespread unemploy- 
t which would follow closing of the 
ts, is believed by many to be only 
eginning of a long series of indus- 
_crises in which the government will 
forced to intervene to prevent fi- 
nancial collapse. 
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Agriculture 1s equally a worry 
government. Farmers are pro 
loudly to politi that they 
“bigger and better” protection for wh 
This protection would cost the govern- 
ment more than can possibly be 
at this time. 

Financially, n rates are advanc 
ing to the point where industry 
able to find new capital at rates at whi 
it can afford to borrow. Following 
week’s startling advance in rat 
France, this week’s railwav loan, at 
price issued, will yield 6.6%, besi« 
ing tax free. 

France opened trade negotiations with 
the British in London this week. It is 
known in both Paris and London that 
the prospect of a trade war has already 
passed and that a tentative agreement 
on terms has been reached. Real im- 
portance now attaches to the forthcom- 
ing Franco-German trade talks. 

Despite these uncertainties, the Bank 
of France statement this week for the 
first time since Jan. 12 showed an in- 
crease in gold holdings. 


cians 


ioney 


Great Britain 


Optimism returns to British busi- 
ness. Retail sales up. Rayon boom 
continues. 


Lonpon (Cable)—Optimism has _ re- 
turned to British business. The new 
high figures for bankers’ clearings, par- 
ticularly in the provinces where banker 
turnover means real business, the record 
volume of inquiries and orders at the 
sritish Industries Fair, and record rub- 
ber and silver prices have helped to keep 
London markets active. 

A budget surplus of about £40 mil- 
lions in the current fiscal year is now 
assured but most of it is likely to b 
swallowed in new defense expenditur: 
Main hope of tax reductions lies in the 
prospect of further large revenue re- 
turns as business gains momentum. 

Retail have again moved up- 
ward. Total value in January was 3.9% 
higher than a year ago. In London 
they were up as much as 7% in some 
districts. Sales of food and perishables 
in the country as a whole were up 3.1‘ 
with retail food prices at the same level 
as last year. Non-food merchandise 
(which declined in 1933 by 7.7°) rose 
in January by 4.7%. 

Average level of commodity prices at 
the end of February 0.7° lower 
than the month before, and 8.5 higher 
than a year ago. 

The excellent showing by Courtaulds 
for the past financial year is backed by 
rayon ioe for 1934. Rayon yarn 
sales for January in Britain came to 
more than 8 million pounds, comparing 
with 6.8 millions in December, and with 
5.4 millions in January, 1933. This is 
still below the peak figure of October 
and November, when, however, a re- 
stocking wave affected the industry. 
Sales in January lagged behind produc- 
tion, as they did a year ago, but the 
trade is anticipating that February 
figures will show a buying spurt. 


sales 


was 


Germany 
Government reorganizes industry 
under corporate system. Hitler 
promises new reemployment pro- 
gram on Mar. 24. Trade bargain 
with Bulgaria frustrated. 

Bertin (Cable)—Mar. 24 will be 

a red letter day in 
On that date (¢ 


Germany th 
Hitler 
ounce details of his new drive 

the number of unemployed in 
More important than anything 
but not yet fully digested, is the 
from the Minister of Econom 
appointment of a 
business, a man wl 
German 
Italian corporate 
will be 12 sub-d 
ot the 
industries have 


industry 


ictators 
divisions into whi 

le en divi i 
came as no surprise to G 
Hitler long ago announced 1! 
economy would be 
Italian plan. 

In view of the move this week by 
Mussolini to usurp the position in Cen- 
tral Europe which Germany covets, 
some interest was stirred in the report 
from officials of the frustration of 
many’s efforts to encourage barter trade 
with Southeastern Europe. One com- 
plaint of the states of Central and South- 
eastern Europe is that they have an 
ibundance of many agricultural prod 
ucts, and a dearth of manufacture 
goods. Czechoslovakia and Austria ar 
for both manufacture 
of certain goods than they can use 

Long before the War, Ger 
dreamed of developing an excl 
her manufactured products for the 
products of the southeast. The Berlin- 
to-Bagdad railway was to facilitate this 
exchange of good 

German Dream Shattered 

Following the War, France frustrated 
the dream in two way In the ere up of 
states set up after Versailles, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia were 
designated as the Little Eentente. Fr 
looked on them as satellites which 
prevent the spread of German int 
across their borders. Also, they 
provided with vast loans by P 
build strategic re 1 _ rail lines ar 
munication ‘zechoslovakia, espec 
tery, linen, : ' id steel ind 

Bulgaria, one-time ally of Get i 
has been less under the influence of t! 
French than the other state ] / 
moves have been made 


rmans, fo 
it German 
modeled on the 


(,er- 


exceptions, more 


Was 


recentl 
about cooperation between Bul 
the Little Entente. Germany, 
has been working for more th 
to expand trade in Bulgaria and has 
resorted to shrewd bargaining 
Most recent project was an ext hange of 
Bulgarian tobacco for German railroad 
equipment, more than 20 million marks 
of materials being involved. 

That deal has fallen through. Ger- 
mans declare that the French are re 
sponsible. According to one version, a 
Czechoslovakian steel concern controlled 


ina 


some 
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by French capital protested against the 
plan on the basis that the Czech- 
Bulgarian commercial treaty guaranteed 
that Czechoslovakia should be asked to 
make bids for all orders of the Bulga- 
rian government. But German corre- 
spondents in Sofia assert that direct 
French protests were received by the 
Bulgarian government. 

Whatever the details, the case is char- 
acteristic of the situation in the coun- 
tries of Southeastern Europe. Germany 
is perfectly situated to supply these mar- 
kets with industrial goods, but all efforts 
in this direction are frustrated by other 
powers who control the capt il on which 
the Balkan states are dependent and 
which Germany cannot supply. 


Canada 


Booming exports cause rail con- 
gestion. Mass-buying survey now 
followed by banking investigation. 


Ortrawa—Canada is considerably ex- 
cited over an export boom which has 
heen developing over several months. 
Within the last few weeks, shipments 
bound for ports have actually been caus- 
ing congestion on the railroads. Last 
week 5 additional engines had to be sent 
to Truro, N. S., to assist in clearing sid- 
ings of export freight. The average of 
freight movement for some days through 
lruro to the seaboard has been 35 trains 
a day, greater than the wartime peak. 

Official statistics show that 1933 was 
a peak year for export of hardwood 
lumber—birch and maple—to the United 
Kingdom. Betterment is attributed 
largely to the operations of the Canadian 
Hardwood Bureau, which has main- 
tained a representative in Great Britain. 
More important export gains in the min- 
ing industry are reported. Nickel ex- 
ports last year were more than $154 
millions ahead of 1932. 

With the Stevens inquiry into mass 
buying unearthing unexpected labor con- 
ditions in Canada, a sweeping ‘investiga- 
tion of banks and bankers will be con- 
ducted by the Banking Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

\s seeding time approaches, anxiety 
is developing in Western Canada over 
the effects of the London wheat agree- 


ment on the country’s export quota 
which for the coming crop year is set 
at 263 million bushels. 


- Hopes Confused 

Canada accepted, and was largely in 
strumental in the negotiation of the 
London agreement, on the assurance of 
the governments of the three prairie 
provinces that the wheat [ 
those provinces were anxious to try re- 
striction of export as a possible means 
of steadying and bolstering prices. No 
sooner was the agreement executed, 
however, than it became known that the 
provincial governments had misjudged 
the sentiment of the producers. It is 
now stated on authority that at 
least 75% of the Western producers are 
opposed to restrictions on export. Sole 
hope of the people who pledged Canada 
to an unwilling compromise is the possi- 
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- International News 
SEEKING A LOAN—The new Cuban 
Secretary of the Treasury, Dr. Joa- 
quin Martinez Saenz, came to Wash- 


ington to negotiate a loan of $10 


millions for his country. 


bility that some natural cause will re- 
strict the output, otherwise unlimited. 

Further rousing the anger of the 
prairie farmers is the report that Cana- 
dian wheat has been losing ground in 
the British market to Argentina and the 
Danubian countries. For the last 5 
months of 1933, imports of Canadian 
wheat into Britain were 17 million 
bushels below those for the correspond 
ing period of the previous year, while 
imports of Argentine wheat increased 
by 6 million bushels and those from 
other countries by 12 millions. And this 
despite Canada’s preference of 6¢ a 
bushel in the British market. 


Far East 


Shanghai wants to buy machinery 
on special credits in United States. 
Better business returns in Japan. 


Because Shanghai seems to believe 
there is a possibility that a part of the 
cotton loam authorized by the United 
States may be converted into a loan for 
materials for railway and highway con- 
struction, machinery for paper and cot- 
ton mills and other industrial equipment, 
\merican representatives in China are 
busy combing the prospects for more 
business. For once, because of the terms 
of the loan if it is authorized, German 
competition will be out. For more than 
a year, machine builders have been 
forced to meet the keenest competition 
from German bidders in almost all Far 
Eastern markets. Japanese competition 
in the heavy machinery field is still not 
great 





Japanese business 
again this week. Tra 
February have bee: 
show that exports 


easier, exchange rat 
below 30¢ and ret 
interest rates are low 


“are good. Greatest 
from the complete failu 
tiations in London with ] 
tile men aimed at allox 

and from the uncert 

dwindling demand in t] 

for raw silk. Already t] 

belief that cotton textil 

not maintain last vear’ 
high production and ex; 


Latin America 


Cuban trade bank is establishes 
to stimulate U. 8. exports. Mey. 
ico moves toward oil monopoly. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Second Export-Import B 
ington, this one to specia 
American trade. Office 

as in the first bank organiz 
Soviet-American trad ( 


is fixed at $2 millions, of 


Q00 is subscribed by the 

the balance by the RFC. ] 
the new bank is expected 
negotiating of a loan for $1 


to Cuba for the purchase « 
this country to be used in 
of Cuban currency. 

Other deals are expecte: 
nounced soon but are be 
pending some settlement o1 
quotas. Officials connect: 
new bank have been stu 
losses in Cuba following t! 
of high tariffs against sug 
only major export. Betwe: 
1932, our exports of leath 
Cuba declined 98%, meat pri 
automobiles 84%, boards 7 
74%, lard 72%, wheat flour 
cotton cloth 34%. Agricultw 
ests point out the direct eff 
farmer of the loss of this mar] 

Reports, from Cuba reg 
strike are not very defir 
workers, shoe, wholesale drug 
way workers are evidently r 
work. The labor front 
weakening, though the situat 
unsettled. 
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Mexican Oil 

Recent reports from Mexico ‘ 
a national petroleum compan 
established are amplified in t! 
issue of Modern Mexico. Aci 
this paper, the Mexican S 
authorized the President to ta! 
steps as he deems necessary t 
ation of a government-cont! 
producing, refining and marketi: 
pany in Mexico to assure a 
petroleum and products for nat 
fense, to keep the price to the « 
within reason by competition 
vately controlled companies, and * 
as a training ground in whic! 
of Mexican petroleum techno! 
be developed. 
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More Deposit Protection 


Holding company offers no refuge from double liability 
of bank stock, says federal court in Detroit decision, also 
important to investment trusts. 


le liability assumed by holders 
xk cannot be evaded by set- 
holding company and then 
hiding behind its claim of limited liabil- 
» This highly important decision by 
Federal Judge Johnson J. Hayes arises 
it of a suit by the receivers of the closed 
Guardian National Bank of Commerce 
ad First National Bank-Detroit to place 

-o assessment of $35 millions on stock- 
holders of the Guardian Detroit Union 
Group, Inc., and the Detroit Bankers 
(o., holding companies of which these 
banks were subsidiaries. It must still 
run the gauntlet of appeal. 

Investment Trusts Interested 

Permitting the receivers of Guardian 
National and First National to go be- 

nd the holding companies to their 
stockholders, Judge Hayes explained: 

The statutory liability against stock- 
holders of banks and trust companies 
imposed by state and federal laws was 
lesigned to afford some additional pro- 
tection to the depositors and creditors of 
such institutions. The real and bene- 
ficial owners of such stock cannot defeat 
the provisions of the statutes by the crea- 
tion of a so-called holding company, 
transferring their stock to it.” Of 
course, as Judge Hayes points out, it is 
intended to apply specifically to holding 
companies whose chief functions and 
assets relate to bank stock holdings, and 
that, therefore, should be declared mere 
trustees toward shareholders who: must 
respond to the statutory assessment. But, 
if upheld, the decision may conceivably 
be interpreted to apply not only to the 
shareholders of such corporations as 
Transamerica Corp., the Marine Mid- 
land Corp., and scores of other bank 
holding companies, but also to holders 
of shares of investment trusts or other 
corporations holding bank stock among 
their assets. 

Figuring the Assessment 

Each of the 1,775,465 shares of the 
Detroit Bankers stock, which were 
scrambled with the stocks of other hold- 
ing company units and used as the basis 
‘or issuing group stock, represented an 
ownership of .1406 shares of First Na- 
tional stock, thus making the holders of 
cach share of Detroit Bankers stock 
“adic for $14.06. Similarly, the 1,544,- 
OSS shares of Guardian Group stock are 
assessed $6.44 a share. 

But Judge Hayes realizes that persons 
(particularly those whose shares have 
Seen received in trust) and institutions 
that bought shares in the bank stock 
‘olcing companies with no thought 
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either of assuming or evading double 
liability, may be innocent sufferers. He 
points out that his ruling might, for ex 
ample, affect a widow whose “whole 
estate would be in these bank stocks,” 
and states ‘that would not be a 
where the law should take its pound of 
flesh and the widow's home besides.”’ 
The Judge also suggests that the rc 


Case 


ceivers and Comptroller of the Currency | 
exercise leniency in dealing with charita-| 


ble institutions that might be “crushed” 
by the assessment. While the suggestion 
is fair, it foreshadows for the receivers 
delicate problems of discrimination be- 
tween investors who would suffer in- 
nocently from the assessment, and wily 
evaders of double liability. 

The decision is significant because it 
apparently sets aside the doctrine of 
limited liability which has been a sacred 
adjunct of state-chartered corporations. 


Housing Survey 


Detroit study shows doubling up 
of families and occupancy of un- 
fit buildings cause “oversupply.” 


Cities faced with the problem of ap- 
parent oversupply of homes will do well 
to take stock and hand themselves a sur 
prise, if the trend of a CWA survey in 
Detroit is any criterion. 

In an area covering 8 square miles in 
Detroit, bounded by Detroit River, 
Woodward Ave, and West Grand 
Boulevard, live 40,812 families. In this 
same space, according to Walter H. 
Blucher, city planner, there are 7,354 
vacant apartments. But here's the hitch: 
There also are 5,169 families who havc 
“doubled up” with other families in the 
same quarters; and, of the vacant apart 
ments, 3,354 either need major repairs 
or aren't worth repairing. So are almost 


10,000 occupied apartments. Thus, if | 


there were no doubling up of familics 
and if unfit buildings were vacated, a 
real shortage of housing accommoda- 
tions would exist in the prescribed area 

Whether or not this condition pre- 
vails throughout the city will be shown 
by the survey, which is likely to be ex 
tended over the whole metropolitan area. 

Other interesting facts shown by the 
survey to date are: Of apartments in 
good condition, 12,639 are occupied, 
only 1,510 vacant; apartments in fair 
condition, 16,537 occupied, 2,490 
vacant; those needing major repairs 
13,821 occupied, 3,354 vacant. 
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sie Recent 
CHEMICAL 


Developmen ts 
III 


1. EXPERIMENT SERVICE 
New materials or new uses for established 
products are continually being developed 
at the thoroughly modern Hercules Experi 
ment Station. Hercules customers ond 
potential customers ore invited to con- 
sult with us concerning their problems. 
2. FOR NEW-TYPE LACQUER 
A new viscosity nitrocellulose has been de- 
veloped of 18-23 centipoises — approxi- 
mately 2 the viscosity of R. S. 44 second. 
This is timely because of the increasing 
importance of lacquers made from 
nitrocellulose of the lower viscosities. 

3. WAX SIZE FOR PAPER 
Use of Paracol 500, in the beater, on the 
calenders, of in the sizing tub produces a 
soft, pliable, water-repellent sheet with 
good finish and printing surface. It is 
odorless and tasteless. 

4. AIDS PIGMENT GRINDING 
To improve wetting and grinding and 
to produce stable suspensions and a 
minimum of settling ore newly dis- 
covered qualities of Dipentene No. 122. 

5. ALCOHOL RESISTANT 
Tornesit, a chlorinated rubber product, is 
alcoho! resistant. It adheres excellently 
to metals, and is insoluble in petroleum 
hydrocarbons but is soluble in coal 
hydrocarbons. 

6. TESTS ON LACQUERS 
A summary of practical, successful lab- 
oratory methods of checking charac- 
teristics of lacquers has been compiled. 


7. SWAMP FILL SETTLEMENT 

New roads over swamp orecs now can 
be settled quickly and efficiently through 
the correct use of explosives, thereby 
eliminating long and costly delays be- 
fore laying permanent surfacing. 
8. CONTROLS INSECT BORERS 
Cabinol, a blend of terpene chemicals, 
is penetront, toxic, and repellent. Protects 
rustic furniture, log cabins, fences from 
insect borers. Is non-poisonous, non- 
caustic, non-corrosive, 

9. FOR DARK LACQUERS 
As a modifier for synthetic rosins, Vinsol 
Resin possesses good binding proper- 
ties. It is dielectric, insoluble in most oils, 
and is soluble in most lacquer solvents. 

10. DEGREASING HIDES 
Degreasing hides before entering them 
in the tanning process is made more 
effective by using Yarmor pine oil in 
connection with degreasing solvents. 
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M d h M k be less it would be natura ; 
oney an the Markets less’ sui. Peaghe one lie td - 
aside for this purpose 105}— 
centage of their yearly ig 
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Drive for lower interest rates broadens out; stocks await — wee crazy” decad. ah 
am spem a cCorrespor 
. . I 
action on exchange bill; governments lead bond ade proportion for consume: 
one he cost of life insurance may ; 
vance. Commodities show stability. caiiaes “a gov $ 
cutting down the sums 
that purpose, and it 
4 ‘xpected throughout the savings banks churches, and other endow: -) 
¥ CXpt tea tn y l Se , an Ul en 
oney an an ing of the country. be cut. Just how much this ¢ 
‘HERE Was a little more activity in this Bank income, and particularly sav- as a bar to the flow of 
week's money market. But rates on ings bank income, may be further re- ment funds into industry 8% 
highest-grade paper are still quoted at duced if this week’s action of the Massa-_ the profit possibilities t! 
1*% or fractions and even call loans on chusetts state House of Representatives Ii conditions are going to | 
Curb securities and commercial paper becomes general. This body passed an limit corporate earning \ 
bearing less well-known names ran only order, already adopted by the Senate, not be able to employ hi 
to 14. The Treasury is doing its share requesting banks and insurance compa-_ to bid up for the invest 75 
to keep credit easy. Gold certificates, nies to lower interest on home mort- Gold imports continu 
being steadily deposited with member gages to 5%. Although applying only restricted scale. Secret 
banks, are making relatively small but to mortgages on homes occupied by their reported that a total of $5 Ls 
continued inroads into the Department’s owners and restricted to cases where the gold had been purchased | 
large stock of free gold. This is regu- interest reduction would not conflict ury between Feb. 1 and M 
> , ; : Sag : meat : : 65 
larly adding to the member banks’ ex- with sound banking, it is, nevertheless, ing the period of greatest 
cess reserves, which already stand at felt that the order will result in definitely additional metal carries U. ‘ 
record heights. lowering the return’ on mortgages for to’a record high of $7.5) 
Deposit Rates Reduced many years to come. Financial experts see in 1 — 
rhe effects of this drive for lower The same trend is also to be found the foundation for a credit « 
interest rates is beginning to broaden in England. J. M. Keynes, speaking to larger than any the count: 
throughout banking and finance gen- the shareholders of the National Mutual 
erally. This week trustees of the Bowery Life Assurance Co., stated that “the 
Savings Bank of New York reduced the further we move from the abnormal Stocks 
interest rate on deposits of over $1,000 rates of the war period, the clearer it 
to 24%. The 3% rate formerly paid on becomes to everyone that our economic Stocks this week regain: 
all deposits will hereafter accrue only health needs a rate of interest appre- ground lost during the p rT) 
on the first $1,000 deposited. The re- ciably below, and not above, the nine- —mainly upon the improv ‘ 
cent rise in bond prices has increased teenth century level.” On this basis he modification of the Flet 
the value of the investment holdings of advised that interest on new investments Bill. But it is generally 
savings banks but it has also reduced could not be expected to figure much doubtful that the market 
the yield on any new bonds that may be above 4%, and might drop to 24%. much outside its present tr 
purchased. A wave of similar cuts is If the return from saving is going to until the all-important de 
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exact type of exchange control 
be finally adopted. 
regulation picture was entirely 
red this week when President Roose- 
: ! in and commissioned the 
leral Reserve Board and the Treas- 
Department to formulate revisions 
posed bill. Representatives of 
ies met with their experts 
ral changes were discussed. 
: margin requirements might 
lifted, brokers and their specialists 
t be allowed to do some trading 
wn accounts, and the provi- 
uiring corporate reports might 
i little less drastic. 
discussions wore on, it became 
t that the attitude of the govern- 
partments was for a greatly 
1 bill giving broad discretion 
a regulatory authority. In other 
rds, the trend seems to be swinging 
» definitely back to the form of con- 
recommended by the Roper Com- 
ittee, which has met with the approval 
all but the most violent anti-Wall 
“treet groups. In any event, it is clear 
the most deflationary features of 
posed bill will be eliminated by 
the present conferees. Treasury officials 
ive heen reported as appalled at the 
ssibility of almost unlimited liquida- 
that would follow the enactment 
' the margin requirements in the 
tcher Bill, and the Reserve Board is 
anxious to see that the loans 


| investments of member banks are 
bartad 


i 


1 


Bull Possibilities 
“ere the weight of this regulatory 

be lightened, there seems every 

that the market would move 
pward to higher levels. Business is, 
the whole, good for this stage of the 
very and the prospects are that it 
gradually become better. With the 
‘surance that we are to have a long 
d_ of extreme credit ease and the 
ossibulity that there may be additional 
ses of inflation, the stage would seem 
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to be set for a resumption of the bull 
market. 

Foreigners, particularly Englishmen, 
hold to that idea. Buying from the 
other side of the Atlantic continues 
strong, with a preference apparently for 
utility common and preferred shares. It 
is possible that Americans have over- 
stressed the dark side of the utilities, 
that present prices more than discount 
the changes that have occurred in the 
past year. Power output has been jump- 
ing up lately, reaching during the week 
ended Mar. 3 the highest figures re- 
corded since last September. 


Bonds 


Bonps surged upward this week lifting 
quotations, in many instances, to levels 
unmatched since the fall of 1931. U.S. 
governments led the advance largely as 
a result of the smaller-than-expected 
midmonth financing, and the ensuing 
scramble for available bonds of older 
series served to jack up prices. Rail- 
road and utility bonds shared fully in 
the gains of the week. Industrials, 
while strong, lagged a little, and only 
foreigns tended to be dull. 

Prior to the Treasury announcement 
by Secretary Morgenthau, bond buyers 
held the opinion that the Treasury would 
take steps this month to provide for the 
$1 billion Fourth Liberty 4}s called for 
payment on April 15. But this financing 
has evidently been postponed until next 
month. Instead, an offering of some 
$460 millions of 4-year 3% notes was 
made—an amount just sufficient to re- 
tire the maturing certificates of indebted- 
ness. Would-be subscribers, therefore, 
had only existing issues to turn to for 
the investment of funds set aside in an- 
ticipation of the larger offering 

This boiling bond market might be 
reduced to a mere simmer if the 
Fletcher-Rayburn Bill is passed. That, 
at least, was the inference to be gained 


trom the memorandum on the act sub 
mitted by I.B.A. President Robert | 
Christie, Jr. Mr. Christie pointed 


that the act would bar unlisted secur 
} 





—and most bond issues are unlisted 
from use as collateral. This would 
pair the marketability of many class« 
of bonds, including manicipals, at 
thereby tend to reduce their value The 
forced segregation of broker and dealer 
functions would also work to break d 
the efficient investment banking 
chinery that exists in almost every « 
in the country The ( cl net 


of these functions alone would be in 
sufficient to support an _ investment 
banker in most of our smaller 1 
elimination of houses 
render the distribution of 
more difficult and more expensive. 
Glass Act Ruling 
Another matter that might interf 
with the distribution of securities bobh« 
up this week when the Federal R 
Board ruled that the Gl 

to underwriting syndicat 
of the Act referred to require at 
member bank going into joint a 
with a dealer or dealers for the purp 
of bidding on an issue, to file a 
of report the finance 
dition, etc., of each of the svndik 
members. Banks were authorized 
deal in municipals by the banking 


cities, and 
would 
new ! uc 


these 


s showing ] 


and most banks considered that t! 
were, therefore, allowed to bid 
account without further formality But 


this ruling adds a piece of red tape t! 
may restrict municipal bids by bank 
and thus would have a tendency to re 
duce the prices received by our political 
subdivisions 
ICC Expansion 

Coordinator Eastman’s recommen 
tion that all water and highway tra: 
portation facilities be placed under IC‘ 


control may have some interesting ! 
nancial results. The Securities Act « 
empts in Section 3—(6) “any security 


t 
issued by a common carrier which i 
subject to the provisions of Section 20-a 
of the Interstate Commerce 
amended.” Thus if the ¢ 
recommendations become law these ¢ 
panies may place new securities uy 
the market without the restraints of t! 
Securities Act. But ICC approval must 
of course, be obtained and a wave of 
bus, truck, and steamship issues is not 
exactly expected. 

Direct Loans 

One method of avoiding the Secu: 
ties Act that does hold promise of con 
siderable use is the making of direct 
loans to borrowers by large institution 
This was the way adopted by American 
Metals Co. to get $10 millions to meet 
its Apr. 1 maturities. A group of banks 
headed by the First National of Boston 
made a 2-year loan for this amount upon 
the deposit by the company of collateral 
valued at approximately $25 millions 
Somewhat similarly, the Atlantic Coast 
Line has taken a 6-month loan, with 
privilege of renewal, from a_ group 
headed by J. P. Morgan & Co., while 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ha old 
small block of its underlying bonds 
directly to another group which pla: 
to hold the securities for investment 


‘oordinat 
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“FACTS ON THE 
FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


Terse simplification of all statistics 
bearing on the price of securities, di- 
gested for the immediate use of the in- 
vestor in doubt. A reliable, immediate 
forecast is included, all sent to you— 
FREE by asking. Dept. CT-37 
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Examine these 
recent 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


for 10 days 
on approval 


1. MONEY SENSE 


. 
By Horace W. Davis Plain, logical treatment 
ot personal money matters, planned to show 
young people of college ize or just entering 


to conserve their money to get more 
Discusses money and its use, 
knowing where one's money 
ways in which money tis lost, 
etc. 256 pages, $2.00. 


business how 
enjoyment from it 
soquiring money, 
wise buying, 
saving money, investing, 


2. BETTER BANKING 


cOes, 


By William H. Kniffin How the experiences of 
the past five years may be applied profitably in 
the present and future conduct of a bank, Com- 


prehensive, authoritative treatment covers a wide 


variety of problems in bank personne|, depart 
ments and functions, services, relations with the 
public, ete with special attention to invest- 
ments, loans, service charges, control of over 
head expenses, and the 1933 banking act 434 
pages, $3.50. 

3. THE ECONOMICS OF THE 

RECOVERY PROGRAM 
Essays by seven economists of Harvard Univer- 


non-technical 


sity constituting a dispassionat 

analysis of the Government's economic program 
Takes up major groups of measures of the New 
Deal legislation one by one and discusses their 
intended effect, the likelihood of its being pro- 
duced and what it may contribute toward 
recovery 188 pages, $1.50 

4. TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

hy W. J. Donald How can the trade associa- 
tion serve me as a business man’ What can I 
do to assist ita effective functioning?’ What are 
the important trade association objectives and 
how can they be reached How should a trade 
sssociation b set up. manne!, and operated 


These 
iuthomtativ 


5. DISTRIBUTION TODAY 
By O. Fred Rost Presents the 
needed by the business man who wishes to 
lyze his distribution system and to select 
agencies and policies that will improve results 
and reduce Gives a simple, clear descrip- 
tion of functions, agenmcs, processes and policies 
found usable, economical and effective in actual 
practice, with special attention to cost elements 
and price problems 335 pages, $3.00 


6. THE CONSUMER—His Nati.re and 
His Changing Habits 


are typical of the questions this practical! 
manual answers. 4537 pages, $4.00 


information 
ana- 
thowe 


costs 


By Walter B. Pitkin The first book to discuss 
not only the impulses but also the habits and 
capacities that control the consumer's use of 
things and, therefore, his buying A serious but 
readable study. pointing out hundreds of hitherto 
neglected facta of importance to every business 
man 421 pages, $4.00 


Send this coupon 
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mittance 
| Davis—Money Sense, $2.00 
Kniffir Better Banking, $3.50 | 
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Commodity Markets 


THE week in commodities was without 
any spectacular changes. If a stable 
price level is the forerunner of improved 
business, then the behavior of the whole- 
commodity price index is highly 
encouraging. The wholesale price index 
of the Bureau of Labor went above 70 
last September and has fluctuated be- 
tween that point and about 74 since. 
Not since 1931 has it remained so stable 
for so long a period. 

The general index, at 73.8 during the 
week, is fractionally higher. On the 
whole, went up, but there were 
some declines as milder weather made 
increased receipts possible. Butter, after 
reaching a new top of the year, broke 
sharply, and is now selling at around 


compared with 
Passage of the Bank! 


a few weeks ago, but 
less certain. To be a; 
will have to be passed 


pressure is being put 


sale 


has appeared in the 
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foods 

The Administratior 
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|ward movement in hogs apparently has 
stopped; prices were fractionally lower 
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week earlier. Corn at 51)¢ was almost 
a cent higher. Oats at 34}¢ compare 
with 334¢ a week earlier, and rye, at 
594¢, is fractionally higher. The up- 
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to the Department of 
$484 millions (of wl 
was from benefit 
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from farm products i 


than last week. Steers were somewhat 


stronger. 


Significant strength developed in sev- And February prices 
}eral industrial raw materials. Building were about 22% over 
materials, paints, non-ferrous metals, The cost of living 
were higher. Fuels, iron and steel, 1° higher than in J: 
chemicals, and pulps were unchanged. higher than in Febr 
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24¢. Butter stocks in storage on Mar. 1 Industrial Conference Bi 
at 36.8 million Ib. were 52% below income in the United Stat: 
Feb. 1, but 549% above the 5-year aver- was $316 compared with $ 
age. Sugar continued to sag since there The 1932 figure was th: 
|}were no further legislative develop- years, being only $7 above 1 
ments. Rubber at 11.67¢ per Ib., high- capita. The national incor 
est price since July, 1930, was buoved worker, including the wu 
up by reports that the Anglo-Dutch $795 against $772 the pr 
agreement for restriction was about and $1,719 in 1929. th 
completed. national income in 1933 ; 
Farmer Gains $39.8 billions in contrast 
The farmer had a satisfactory week. lions in 1932 and $83 bill 
May delivery for wheat closed on in 1929, 
Wednesday at &882¢ rainst 861¢ a However, the 1934 in 
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now 17,950,000 homes 
juipped with radio, an in- 
f 1.140,000 over January, 1933 
t is only one family out of 
ere were 3,806,000 sets sold 

an increase of 45% over 
for 1932, exceeding the most 
estimates. Biggest seller of 
1s the automobile set; there 
0 sold in 1932, and 724,000 
It looks like a million in 1934. 
vere valued at a total of $131 
lions. All these figures were com- 
ed by Columbia Broadcasting System 
d Radio Retailing, in a joint survey. 


Tue coal industry of Iowa, Indiana, and 

illinois is protesting vigorously against 

‘he Missouri Valley and the Arkansas 

giver hydro-electric projects. The 
ros, they point out, would destroy a 
arket for 4 million tons of coal, and 
t+ 10,000 men out of work. 
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sets sold 


EwerGeNncy relief is Big Business. Last 
mth, the federal agency distributed 
1000 blankets, a half million tons of 
i 100 million Ib. of food. The eat- 
es included 132,000 boxes of oranges, 
million Ib. of smoked pork, 15 mil- 
a lb. of flour, 18 million Ib. of but- 
r, and almost 1 million Ib. of cheese. 


THE lumbermen are overlooking no bets 
and seldom have in recent years. Just 
w, their association is trying to get the 
me Owners’ Loan Corp. bill broad- 
ned so that loans can be made for re- 
irs and modernization as well as for 
ew construction. 


LIFE insurance companies which work in 
the usual way, through agents, are up in 
ums about the companies which solicit 
dusiness by mail, thus avoiding license 
fees and license restrictions. They are 
dehind a bill just introduced in Con- 
gress which would make it illegal to use 
the mails to solicit insurance or collect 
premiums unless state laws requiring ap- 
pointment of an agent upon whom serv- 
ce of summons may be made, have been 
complied with. 


\. D. Wurresipe, third of the 4 origi- 
livision administrators’’ of NRA to 
left on a “leave of absence’’ this 
eck. He has been with NRA 9 months, 
s spent 8 days of that time at his own 
jd as president of Dun & Bradstreet. 
His retirement will result in a general 
realignment of organization at NRA. 


retire 


Orn 
vi 


lan for the increase in employ- 
it in the capital goods industries, 
ggested by Neil W. Foster, is to put 
rentices, at minimum wages, in 
rs up to 10% of present employ- 
n each industry, for a guaranteed 
‘f 6 months. 


This would meet 
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fditorially Speaking— | 


the demand for skilled workers against 
the time when business picks up and 
put something over 200,000 young men 
to work. 


J. M. Nicnots, president of the First 
National Bank of Englewood (Chi- 
cago), is known out there as “100% 
Nichols” because he insists on maintain- 
ing 100% liquidity. Of course, he is 
running just a depository; his loans are 
9% of his total resources ($7} millions 
Dec. 31, 1933; deposits $6} millions, 
covered by cash and government 
bonds). He has fought bitterly against 
the deposit guaranty and has defied 
everybody in Washington to close him 
up for refusing to join that fund. Now, 
he comes out with a letter in which he 
takes a “crack” at Jesse Jones for the 
latter’s stand on loans by banks. He 
certainly doesn’t use bankers’ language 





THE Burlington Railroad reminded its 
friends this week that just 50 years ago 
it started operating the first fast mail 
train in the West. It ran, and runs, from 
Chicago to Omaha, and was instituted 
at the direct personal request of the 
Postmaster-General, who made a trip to 
Chicago to ask that some railroad under- 
take what was sure at first to be a losing 
venture. Stamp collectors will be inter- 
ested in the Burlington’s souvenir, a 
50th anniversary special cachet,”’ a card | 
mailed from Chicago on the anniversary, 
canceled on the train 


ANOTHER anniversary—the fortieth year 
of the association of two men who, just 
gtaduating from the University of Penn 
sylvania Engineering School, formed a 
partnership and took as their first job 
the electrification of a printing plant. 
Now it’s Ford, Bacon & Davis, through 
which firm $500 millions has been in- 
vested in street and steam railways, 
power plants, electrical transmission, in 
everything that consulting and managing 
engineers can supervise. In the 4 decades 
a half million telephones have grown 
almost to 20 million; 2 million cus- 
tomers for electric light and power have 
multiplied to 25 million 


THE New Deal turns up its experts in 
unexpected places. It has named an 


eminent cartoonist as chief of the bio-| 


logical survey. Jay N. Darling (“Ding” 
of the militant Republican editorial 
pages and of our own Whittlesey 
House’s “Ding Goes to Russia”) has 
been picked out of the Republican ranks 
and his studio to look after the welfar 
of all good bugs and birds (and vic« 
versa). He has been a leader in wild 
life conservation, will have charge of the 
great wild life preservation plans of the 
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philadelphia 


Gracious living thot takes for gronted delicious 
food...spotiess rooms...luxuriously restful beds 
-«- painstaking service...and sensible rates. Spx 
cious living, too—for this is the city’s modern hote 

But another thing that hos caught the fancy of 
the travel-wise is the new ond livelier tempo— 
for which, perhops, the only words are: ‘‘Now 
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Electric Refrigerators 


“Keep Cool” through 
MALLORY 
| MAGIC 





Probably the capacitor that starts the refrig- 
erator motor in your own home was made by 
Mallory. Mallory condensers are standard 
equipment in many machines that bear the 
names of lead’ ng manufacturers. In the field 
of household refrigeration, as in so many 
fields, electricity “the servant of man” becomes 
a better, more dependable servant as the 
result of Mallory engineer- 
ing and Mallory products, 
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Foreign Trade 


Exporters of American manufactured goods, 
after a long season of discontent, feel spring 
stirring again. Something of this could be 
deduced from statistics, but the cold figures 
do not deal with the revival of spirits, the 
recall of salesmen long ago dismissed, the 
sudden increase in steamship bookings—for 
example, to South America. 

They are encouraged by the actual im- 
provement abroad, manifest in settlement of 
old accounts, multiplying inquiries, and firm 
orders. But they are even more heartened by 
the unmistakable interest the Administration 
is developing in foreign trade. 

So well synchronized, so carefully bal- 
anced, are the public manifestations of Wash- 
ington’s new interest that it is excusable to 
suspect the skilled services of the professional 
propagandist have been called upon. Can it 
have been sheer coincidence that Secretary 
Wallace’s stimulating pamphlet, the organi- 
zation of the export-import banks, the enlist- 
ment of George N. Peek, the report of the 
Foreign Policy Association, appointment of 
the Hutchins Committee, and the President's 
request for additional powers to negotiate 
tariff changes fell into so neat a sequence? 

If propaganda it is, we have no quarrel 
with it. The object is wholly praiseworthy; 
the approach has been realistic. Few docu- 
ments have been more thoughtful than Sec- 
retary Wallace’s essay on America’s problem. 
With refreshing bluntness, he points out that 
if America is to sell, it must buy. And it 
cannot buy over our present tariff walls. He 
suggests that at last we try the novel experi- 
ment of adopting a consistent long-term 
policy, and then proceed to follow it. 

The President’s approach is equally real- 
istic. In his office already rests authority to 
revise tariff rates upward or downward by 
50%. But now he must await the findings 
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of the Tariff Commission, and th« 
sion must take due account of “cos: of pro. 
duction.” In other words, the industries With 
the least economic justification are to hy. 
given the tenderest consideration. T| 
dent asks authority to short-cut thx 
sion proceedings, in the interest © quick 
action, and abolish the cost of production 
formula in the interest of common sense. 

With the reservation that the Presidential] 
authority might perhaps be strictly limited 
in duration, and somewhat hedged about 
with safeguards, the idea seems sound 
enough. Nobody need suppose that an ad. 
ministration with every effort focussed upon 
the objective of increasing employment jis 
going to use such powers to wreck or cripple 
industries here at home. But it docs seem 
wholly plausible that concessions can 
shrewdly be swapped with foreign countries 
which will yield mutual advantages. We do 
not believe any staggering increase of for- 
eign trade, expressed in percentages of our 
former $9 billions of exports, can be effected 
by such means. But a few millions here, and 
a few more there, can build up into a total 
that in the present state of trade would be 
most welcome. Furthermore, the ability to 
move quickly is highly important, our only 
practical defense against foreign trade re- 
striction orders, which slap down on our 
goods time and again, wholly without warn- 
ing. 

Our greatest trade always will be in this 
greatest of all markets, the United States. 
But that is no reason at all for neglect of 
opportunities to do business with the rest of 
the world. Foreign trade, it used to be said, 
represented 10% of our total business. It 
used also to be said that 15% variation in 
that total represented the difference between 
hard times and prosperity. 
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